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“THE IMAGE OF GOD” ACCORDING 
TO PAUL 


S. VERNON McCASLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Husband 


N Pauline thought the figure of the image is used in at least 

three connotations. The first of these appears in I Cor 11 7, 
where Paul is dealing with the question of how women should 
conduct themselves in the church meetings. In arguing that 
woman ought to have her head veiled, he says, “For a man 
indeed ought not to have his head veiled, forasmuch as he is the 
image and glory of God (eixwv kal 56a Oeov): but the woman 
is the glory of the man (66£a dvépés).” The Greek word avnp 
used here means the man as male. Indeed, in this context it 
probably means husband, and ‘yuvn means wife. This is indicated 
by Paul’s entire argument in I Cor 11 3-16. God is the head of 
Christ; Christ is the head of the husband; and the husband is 
the head of his wife. Paul may well allow himself to generalize 
about all women, whether married or not, but his basic reasoning 
has to do with the married man and the married woman. In 
this respect, he follows the two passages in the creation stories 
in Genesis 1 2s-27 and 2 21-2, so transparently reflected in his 
analysis and both of which present the creation of man and 
woman as husband and wife. 

The remarkable point in Paul’s view is that he considers the 
avnp, the husband, as the image and glory of God, but not the 
yuvn, the wife, who is only the glory of the husband. He does 
not specifically say that the woman is not created in the image 
of God, but that is the clear implication. This is, however, not 
the meaning of Genesis 1 26-27, where O7% means mankind, or 
man as a species, and it is unambiguously stated that the species 
consists of male (43}) and female (73p)) and there is no indica- 
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tion that the female is inferior to the male in her relationship to 
God. They are both created in God’s image and likeness. 
Whether it was intentional or not, Paul’s interpretation does 
violence to this scripture. What Paul has done is to read into 
this classic statement that man as male and female is created 
in the image of God (Gen 1 28-27) the relationship of the male to 
the female which he derives from the second creation story 
(Gen 2 4-3 24) where it is clearly stated that the male was created 
first and that the female was created to be his helper. Then this 
story goes on to say that the female took the lead in committing 
sin and that therefore she was subjected to suffering in bearing 
children and was placed under the dominion of her husband 
(Gen 3 16). Moreover, in this story the male is called Adam. 
It is che exclusive designation of the male of the species. The 
female is called Eve. With this version of the subjection of 
woman in mind, and this meaning of Adam, Paul derives the 
extraordinary conclusion from Gen 1 2-27 that man, but not 
woman, is created in the image of God and that woman must be 
subject to man, implying that woman is made in man’s image. 
Paul returns to his view about the subjection of woman in 
I Cor 14 34-35. This time he reinforces his argument by an appeal 
to the Law, probably referring to Gen 3 16, and says that if 
wives desire to learn anything they must ask their husbands at 
home. The theory that woman is subordinate because she was 
created second and then was the first to sin is more specifically 
formulated in I Tim 2 11-15. Her sin is to be expiated through 
child-bearing. If the author of this passage was not Paul, he 
was at least a good Paulinist. 

But precisely what does Paul mean by the image of God when 
the expression is applied to the husband but not the wife? He 
does not give us a specific answer, but in view of his insistence 
that wives are always to be subject and to ask their husbands for 
information and instruction, we may reasonably infer that he 
means that the husband is divinely equipped with a greater 
measure of intelligence, understanding, and wisdom, than his 
wife, and that it is this attribute which enables him to give 
instruction and to exercise dominion. The image of God, there- 
fore, in this case means intelligence. 
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Christ 


The second meaning of the image of God in Pauline thought 
is that it designates the nature of Christ. This is in fact the most 
frequently encountered use of the idiom in the writings of Paul. 
Christ himself is the image of God. Thus Paul writes in Col 1 15: 
‘“*,.. who (Christ) is the image of the invisible God, the first- 
born of all creation.” In II Cor 4 4, Paul says: “‘. . . in whom the 
God of this world hath blinded the minds of the unbelieving, 
that the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the image 
of God (eixav rod Geov), should not dawn upon them.” These 
passages embody Paul’s conception of Christ as the revelation 
of God, who is himself invisible to human beings. It is the nature 
of Christ as the image of God to radiate the divine glory for men 
to see. The halo surrounding the face of Christ represents this 
radiation of the divine nature. But this divine light does not 
dawn upon the eyes of unbelievers because the God of this world 
has blinded their eyes. Since they have no faith, they do not 
have the power or privilege of beholding the light which radiates 
from the divine image. The proclamation of this information is 
good news to the world, for it means that now in Christ they can 
see all that hitherto they have been unable to see in the invisible 
God. As they behold the Christ their darkness is swept away 
and their world is transfused by the divine illumination. The 
most dominant words in Paul’s analysis here are light and glory, 
yet it would be incorrect to say that he equates the image of 
God as it appears in Christ with any kind of physical illumination 
which can affect the human eye. All of this is clearly a pic- 
turesque symbolism which Paul has used in an effort to convey 
his conception of what happens to the mind when a person 
becomes a Christian. As a man sees this image of God with his 
mind and fully apprehends it intellectually, the divine revelation, 
as Paul understands it, becomes a fact. Yet the matter of 
Christian knowledge is not so simple as that, for the proposition 
that Christ is the image of God is not an achievement of rational 
knowledge, but an affirmation of faith, a postulate which faith 
lays down as a basis for knowledge. 

Paul’s idea that Christ as the image of God is an embodiment 
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and expression of all the divine attributes is stated clearly in 
Col 1 19, ‘‘For it was the good pleasure of the Father that in 
him should all the fulness (76 7Anpwyua) dwell.” 


The Believer 


The third meaning of image as it occurs in the vocabulary 
of Paul refers to the transformation of believers into the likeness 
of Christ. For example, in Rom 8 29 Paul writes, ‘‘For whom he 
foreknew, he also foreordained to be conformed to the image 
(rns eixdvos Tov viod abrov) of his Son...” That this 
transformation is a gradual process which goes on during the 
present life is indicated in II Cor 3 1s, ‘‘But we all, with unveiled 
face beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are trans- 
formed into the same image (THv a’rhy eixdva) from glory to 
glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.”” A similar idea appears 
in Col 3 10, ‘‘...and have put on the new man, that is being 
renewed unto knowledge after the image of him that created 
him (xar’ eixdva tod xtioavtos airév),” although the 
Creator in this case may be conceived of as God rather than 
Christ. Then in I Cor 15 49, Paul says, ‘‘And as we have borne 
the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly,” referring to Adam and Christ. 

In the first two passages above (Rom 8 29 and II Cor 3 18) 
no specific content is given to the idea of the image. In Col 3 10 
the reference is to a renewal of knowledge, apparently indicating 
that man’s godlikeness is to be sought in his intelligence and 
understanding. But in I Cor 15 49, Paul evidently means im- 
mortality when he says that the Christian after the resurrection 
from the dead will bear the image of Christ. In the light of Paul’s 
teaching generally, we might safely assume also that the image of 
Christ, as it refers to Christian development in this life, implies 
growth into moral character patterned after Christ. 


The ‘‘Image’’ in other ancient Writers 


Let us now attempt to see how Paul’s use of this idiom is 
related to that of other Jewish and Christian writers of the 
ancient period. 
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“The image of God” occurs first in the Old Testament, where 
it is used to indicate the nature of a human being in comparison 
with animals. In Gen 1 26 God says “Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness (33n1D7D 29>x2). Then in Gen 96 
we have the statement, ‘‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed: for in the image of God (ox obxa) 
made he man.”’ These are the only passages in the Old Testament 
where this idiom is used to describe the personality of a human 
being, and in these cases no elaboration of the expression is 
given, so that we are left to inference to determine its precise 
meaning. The word obx occurs often enough as a designation of 
images made of metal, stone or wood, especially as representa- 
tions of heathen gods, but it does not follow, on this account, 
that the idiom in connection with the creation of man is intended 
to refer to his physical body. In Gen 1 27 the context seems to 
relate man’s godlikeness to his position as lord of all the creation. 
God tells man to exercise dominion over all other forms of life. 
Man is evidently given this responsibility because of some 
unique power which he possesses in contrast with other forms of 
life. This superiority could not be size or physical strength, or 
means of locomotion, for many animals excel man in these 
respects. By a process of elimination we arrive at man’s intel- 
lectual powers. It is presumed that the characteristic attribute 
of God, in contrast with all the creatures he made before man, 
is intelligence. God alone has power to reason, to know, to 
understand, and as a corollary of this power, God has freedom of 
choice. Then he creates man ‘in his own image and likeness,” 
which means, with the same powers of knowledge and freedom. 
Thus man is endowed with the ability to discern right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, and is able to choose a good course rather 
than a bad one. In this way he is a moral being, responsible 
for his conduct. 

In Gen 5 1 it is said that God created man in the likeness of 
God. Although the word image does not occur, the meaning is 
probably the same. On the other hand, the idiom reappears in 
Gen 53 where it is related that Adam begot Seth “in his own 
likeness, after his image.’”’ This may well refer to the physical 
as well as the rational and moral nature of man, and it cannot 
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be ruled out that the creation story of the priestly writer pre- 
supposed that God has a physical body too, in the likeness of 
which Adam was shaped. 

The priestly writer of Gen 1 evidently believed that man is 
by natural endowment like God; not that he naturally acts like 
God, always choosing truth and right; but that he has the natural 
capacity to make those choices. 

A similar view is expressed in the eighth psalm, where the 
poet reveals a magnificent conception of the position of man, 
created only a little lower than God himself (or divine beings) 
and exercising dominion over all other forms of life. In this 
psalm also it is evidently the powers inherent in the mind and 
will of man which inspire the poet’s imagination. 


Strach 


The ‘‘image of God’’ does not occur again in the canonical 
Old Testament, but it appears twice in the Apocrypha. It is 
used in Sirach 17 1-3 as follows: 


God created man out of dust, 
And turned him back thereunto. 
He granted them a (fixed) number of days, 
And gave them authority over all things on earth. 
He clothed them with strength like unto himself, 
And made them according to his own image (xar’ eixéva avrov)* 


This statement is not explicit enough as to the meaning of 
image to permit a definite inference with reference to what the 
expression means. The poetic parallelism could require it to 
mean strength, but the type of verse is complementary paral- 
lelism rather than synonymous. The second line adds a supple- 
mentary idea. It does not merely repeat in different words what 
has already been said. In this passage, image would seem to 
include all the attributes of God, insofar as they are reproduced 
in man. 


« R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 2 vols., The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1913, Vol. i, p. 375. 
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Wisdom of Solomon 


A most interesting example of the use of ‘‘the image of God” 
appears in the Wisdom of Solomon 2 23: 


For God created man for incorruption, 
And made him an image of his own proper being.? 


In this text as it stands the meaning of image is left undefined, 
beyond the general statement that man is akin to God in his 


own being. This is the reading of the Mss. &, A, and B, which is 
as follows: 


kai eixdva ris léias iévérnros 


The word in which our interest centers is léudTnTos, which 
means nature, individuality, being. But Charles calls attention 
in a footnote to a variant reading atéuérnTos, which gives the 
passage a very different slant. This word, derived from dei, 
aidvos, always, eternal, means eternity. It is in this light that 
Goodspeed has translated the lines: 


For God created man for immortality, 
And made him the image of his own eternity. 


Although Goodspeed gives this rendering against the authority 
of 8, A and B, accepting what would normally be considered an 
inferior text, he is probably right. The poetic parallel shows that 
the word ought to harmonize with &¢@apcia, immortality. This 
suggests that the idea of eternity must have been in the poet’s 
mind, even if he used the word iévérnTos. In other words, the 
parallel serves to give a specific meaning to what would otherwise 
be a general and vague term. The attribute of immortality with 
which the first man was endowed or for which he was intended 
was what was meant by the image of God. The poet continues, 
however, in the next lines: 


But through the devil’s envy death came into the world, 
And those who belong to his party experience it. 


These lines indicate that mankind is divided into two groups. 


2 R. H. Charles, Op. cit., Vol. i, p. 538. 
3 Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Apocrypha, an American Translation, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939, p. 182. 
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Those on God’s side apparently bear the imprint of the divine 
image; they are immortal. But those belonging to the party of 
the Devil are subject to the chains of mortality. It could not 
be said, therefore, that immortality is a natural attribute of all 
human beings. It belongs only to the righteous persons who do 
the will of God. Sinners do not possess it. This is very close to 
the Pauline thought, where true immortality is to be enjoyed 
only by the redeemed, who bear the image of Christ. 


Hillel 


The use of the image of God by Palestinian Jewish teachers 
of Paul’s time is illustrated by a story told about Rabbi Hillel, 
who belonged to the time of Herod the Great.* ‘‘Once when Hillel 
was taking leave of his disciples,” the story goes, ‘‘he kept going 
farther and farther. His disciples said to him, ‘Rabbi, where are 
you going?’ He answered, ‘To fulfill a commandment.’ They 
said, ‘What commandment?’ He replied, ‘I am going to take a 
bath.’ They asked, ‘Is that fulfilling a commandment?’ He 
answered, ‘Yes! If the attendant who washes and wipes the 
emperor’s statues in the theaters and circuses gets paid for it and 
is honored along with the great persons of the nation, how much 
more should I bathe myself, who am created in the image and 
likeness of God?’’s This story shows that in Hillel’s time the 
image of God as an idiom was current in Palestinian thought, 
and that Hillel used it quite naturally without comment or 
elaboration, just as it appears in Genesis, leaving the picturesque 
figure of speech to make its own impression. 


Philo 


For Philo of Alexandria, however, the image of God refers 
to man’s endowment of reason. He makes use of the statement 
that man was created in the image of God as well as the other 


4Herman L. Strack, Einleittung in Talmud und Midrasch, C. H. Beck, 
Muenchen, 1930, p. 118. 

5H. L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch, 4 vols., C. H. Beck, Muenchen, 1922-28, vol. I, pp. 654— 
655, Lv. Rabba 34 (130d). 
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that God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. The latter 
expression, he says, means that God breathed the divine reason 
into man. But God used the Eternal Word (dtéuos \éyos) as 
the intermediary or agent. The Logos is the seal with which 
God has stamped his image upon the personality of man. The 
rational soul is therefore unlike other created things. Since this 
image is the stamp of the Eternal Logos, it naturally possesses 
in itself the attribute of eternity. Yet Philo does not mean that 
this divine quality is a part of the animal inheritance of all men 
regardless of their character. It is those who live a life of reason 
who manifest the image of God. Those who live the sensuous 
life of the flesh are only molded clods of earth.‘ 


James 


The idea of the image occurs also in the Letter of James 
although not the word itself. In 3 9 this author writes, in regard 
to the use of the tongue, “Therewith bless we the Lord and 
Father; and therewith curse we men, who are made after the 
likeness of God (ka0’ dpuolwow Oeov).” This passage is an 


unspeculative affirmation of the Old Testament conception that 
man is created in the image of God. It is in line with traditional 
Jewish teaching and is thus unique in the New Testament. 
Paul does not reflect this simple Jewish idea anywhere in his 
letters. On the other hand, there is no indication that James 
has been affected by the Pauline interpretation of the image. 
James, however, does not specify precisely what the image of 
God means in the character of man. Like the Old Testament, 
he allows the expression to carry its own meaning without 
comment. 


Hebrews 


Another New Testament thinker who writes in a Pauline vein 
in this respect is the author of the Letter to the Hebrews. In 1 3 
he says, “‘.... who being the effulgence of his (God’s) glory, 


6 Who is the Heir 56; On the Creation 25 and 66; Noah’s Work as a Planter 
18. Cf. F. H. Colson and C. H. Whittaker, Philo, vols. I, HI, IV, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1929, 1930, 1932, in the Loeb Classical Library. 
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and the very image of his substance (kal xapaxrip Tis brocra- 
gews airov)....”” The vocabulary is very different from that 
of Paul. Instead of eixwv this writer uses xapaxrTnp, but the 
meaning appears to be the same as Paul’s, namely, that Christ, 
the Son, is in every way a full expression of God, the Father. 
The author of Hebrews, who on most other points differs so 
radically from Paul, is in close agreement with him in saying 
that Christ is of the substantial character of God. On the other 
hand, he appears to make no reference to the idea that man 
is created in the image of God, or to Paul’s view that the believer 
is a man who is recreated in the image of Christ. In Heb 2 5-9 
the eighth psalm is quoted and the author has an opportunity 
to refer to the creation of man in the image of God, but what he 
actually does is to reinterpret this poem on the dignity which 
God gave man in creation and apply it to Jesus. In this poem, 
according to the author of Hebrews, “‘the son of Man’”’ who is 
crowned with dignity and honor is not Adam, in the sense of an 
ordinary human being, but Jesus, the Son of God. On this point 
also the author agrees with Paul. 


Irenaeus 


In the thought of Irenaeus, near the end of the second century, 
man was created in the image of the Eternal Word, who was in 
time to become incarnate in human flesh, but, since the Word 
was invisible, man easily lost the similitude. Hence the incarna- 
tion was necessary, in order to bring man back to the original 
divine image. When Christ came he not only showed forth to 
the world the true nature of the divine image, but also re- 
established the: likeness of man to God in a sure manner by 
assimilating him to the invisible Father through himself.’ 


Tertullian 


It remained for Tertullian to see the full implication of the 
developing Christian theology as it was applied to the creation 
of man. This enabled him to understand the plural form of the 


7 Irenaeus Against Heresies V. xvi. 1-2. 
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statement in Gen 1 26-27, ‘Let us make man in our own image.” 
When the Deity used these words, one must presuppose the 
fact of the divine Trinity, for how is it possible, he argues, for 
a Being who is merely and absolutely One and singular to speak 
in the plural? The same presupposition must also accompany 
the Lord’s statement in Gen 3 22, “‘Behold the man is become as 
one of us.” Nor was the Lord speaking to angels present with 
him, Tertullian holds, as Jews say, who acknowledge not the 
Son. The obvious fact is, he concludes, that he spoke in plural 
terms because he is at the same time Father, Son and Spirit. 
So when the Father said ‘‘Let us make man,” he had the Son 
by his side, and the Spirit was also present. He made man in 
the image of his Son, who was in time to take on the nature of 
man, and it was the function of the Spirit to sanctify man. The 
Son who is Christ is also the Eternal Word, who first made his 
appearance when God said, “Let there be light.” It is this 
Eternal Light of which John speaks at the beginning of his 
Gospel, the Divine Logos which was in the beginning, the true 
light which illuminates every man, and this Logos, in whose 
image man was created, was the agency of creation. The man 
being formed of clay was thus created in the image and likeness 
of the Son who was one day to put on human nature and become 
the true and perfect Man.’ 


The Clementine Homilies 


But that the older unspeculative conception of the creation 
of man in the image of God survived in the theology of the 
Church is shown by unambiguous passages in the Clementine 
Homilies, a work which was probably compiled in the fourth 
century. In Hom. X. iii the author says plainly that man was 
made according to the image and likeness of God, and appointed 
to be ruler and lord of all things in air, earth and water; and that 
this is demonstrated by the fact that by the use of his intel- 


8 Against Praxeas xii. Cf. Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson, The 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, 8 vols., Christian Literature Pub. Co., Buffalo, New 
York, 1887, vol. iii, pp. 606-607. 
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ligence man conquers the mightiest beasts of the jungle. In 
Hom. XI. v the writer rebukes the idol worshippers of his time, 
who say that out of piety they revere God in every form, while 
at the same time they do injury and injustice to man, who is 
really the image of God. Thus they are pious toward senseless 
things, but impious toward the real image, which is man. 


Epictetus 


For the sake of comparison with the biblical tradition, we may 
note that Epictetus, a Stoic philosopher of the first century, 
taught that all men are by nature sons of God. In his physical 
body, man is like the brutes, and most men insist on acting like 
wolves, lions, or foxes, but every man has a higher nature within 
him, namely his rational faculty, which makes him like God. 
The wise man will bear in mind that he is a son of God. A man 
who remembers that he is God’s son will conquer all base desires 
and emotions and all dependence on external circumstances for 
happiness, for he possesses the key to happiness within the 
impregnable citadel of his own self.° This concept of Epictetus 
is based on the general view of Stoicism that the basic reality 
of the world is Universal Reason or the Logos, and that every 
human being by means of his mind participates in this ultimate 
ground or reality of the Universe. The totality of reason or the 
Logos is God. The Logos is not a personal God in the biblical 
sense, but an all-pervading rationalistic, impersonal reality. 


Conclusion 


The meanings given to imago dei by the ancient writers fall 
into certain patterns. There is first of all the naturalistic use of 
the idiom as it occurs in Genesis 1 2-27 and 96. This simple, 
unphilosophical view appears in Sirach, Hillel, James and the 
Clementine Homilies. These writers clearly affirm that man is 
by nature the image of God. In Genesis and in the Clementine 


9 Epictetus, Discourses I. iii. 1; I. ix.1. 
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Homilies it may be inferred that the image of God means man’s 
natural intelligence, but this is not expressly stated, and it is 
probably justifiable to presume that all the writers belonging 
to this pattern imply man’s participation in all the attributes of 
God. It is noteworthy that the early Christian writers James and 
Pseudo-Clement share this view with the priestly author of 
Genesis 1 26-27, Sirach and Hillel. 

The question must of course be raised whether Paul belongs 
with these writers who say that man is by nature the image of 
God, and here we get a surprising answer. While Paul’s view of 
the natural sinfulness of man implies an outright negative 
answer, we nevertheless hear him say that man as male or 
husband is God’s image and glory, but that man as female or 
wife is only the glory of the husband. This view of Paul is 
unique, so far as I have been able to observe. It is certainly not 
the view of the priestly writer so explicitly stated in Genesis. 
As Paul expresses this idea only once, and that in a desperate 
effort to preserve the husband’s domination over his wife, one 
may well doubt that he meant it to be given a full theological 
implication. 

There is a second group of writers who fall into a philosophical 
pattern, in the sense that they are always profoundly concerned 
with the meaning of “image” when they use it. In this group 
are Wisdom, Philo, Irenaeus and Tertullian, and probably we 
should include the Stoic Epictetus here. The author of Wisdom 
is on the border between this group and the first. He also con- 
siders man by nature the image of God, yet he has a philosophical 
interest in saying this means immortality. At the same time he 
says that the Devil succeeded in effacing the image by bringing 
death into the world. Philo sets the pattern for this philosophical 
group with his view that the true image of God is the Eternal 
Logos and that man is created as the image of the Logos. Thus 
he explicitly refers to man’s reason as that which makes him 
like God. The introduction of the concept of the Logos in whose 
image man was made sets off Philo from all his biblical prede- 
cessors. According to him, man is by nature the image of the 
Logos. Yet he is aware that vast numbers of men do not live 
a life of reason. These, he says, are only molded clods of earth, 
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while those who live by reason are the faithful impress of the 
divine image.” 

Philo has much in common with the Stoic Epictetus who 
regards man as a son of God by virtue of his rational and moral 
powers. For Philo as well as for Epictetus this is a natural fact. 
All men possess this quality by nature. Epictetus calls man the 
son of God, not his image, but the meaning appears to be essen- 
tially the same. Gen 5 3 states that Adam begat a son in his own 
likeness and after his image. Gen 1 27 says God created Adam 
in his image and likeness. Obviously it would not be farfetched 
to argue that God created man as his son. Philo and Epictetus 
agree in saying that man’s godlikeness results from the Logos 
which dwells in him. Philo calls man the image of God while 
Epictetus calls him God’s son. The important difference between 
the two thinkers is that for Epictetus the Logos is God. His 
concept is pantheistic and impersonal. For him there is no 
personal, creator God. Philo, however, retains his Hebrew faith 
in a personal Creator over and above the Logos, who is the divine 
agent in creation. Philo appears therefore to have superimposed 
the Stoic concept of the Logos upon his own inherited theism. 

Irenaeus and Tertullian show a close kinship with Philo in 
certain respects. They too hold that the biblical statement 
that man was created in the image of God means that he was 
created in the image of the Eternal Logos, but they part ways 
with Philo in saying that this Logos was Christ. It is evident 
that their thought has been shaped by other sources than Philo. 
Irenaeus adds the concept of the lost image which is to be re- 
gained through Christ. 

Paul himself has many points of affinity with these thinkers 
related to Philo, although the unsystematic character of this 
thought is typical throughout. Except as noted above in his 
argument about the dominance of the husband, he makes no 
reference to man as the image of God. Nor does he anywhere 
explicitly use the concept of the Logos, yet his view of Christ 
as pre-existent and the sole agent of creation is parallel to Philo’s 
Logos concept in almost every way except in name." The chief 


10 Who is the Heir? 56. ™ Col 1 9-23: Eph 1 3-23; Philip 2 5-11. 
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difference is of course his belief that Christ has lived a life of 
flesh and blood. 

Then Paul differs from Philo also in not saying that man was 
originally created in the image of the Logos or of Christ. On 
that point he is silent. In his profound mood, he appears to have 
no place in his thought for the idea that man is by nature the 
image of God or Christ. Such a concept appears to be inhibited 
by his view of the innate sinfulness of man. Yet a startling new 
intepretation of image appears in his frequent statements that 
true believers in Christ are in process of being transformed into 
his image here and now. But this thought also has an eschato- 
logical element. In I Cor 15 49 he states with reference to the 
resurrection, ‘‘As we have borne the image of the earthy (the 
mortal Adam in this life), we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly (the immortal Christ in the hereafter).”’ As Paul 
makes no reference to an original creation of man in the image of 
Christ or the Logos, there is no concept of a lost image in Paul. 
Philo’s thought is in line with that of Proverbs 8 22-31 about 
Wisdom, where there is no incarnation, while Paul agrees on 
this point with Hebrews 13 and the Gospel of John 1 1-18. 
The author of the Gospel of John is the only New Testament 
writer to have an explicit Logos doctrine with respect to Christ, 
although Hebrews 4 12 should be mentioned in this connection. 

In Irenaeus and Tertullian, however, the Pauline doctrine of 
the transformation of the believer into the image of Christ as 
both a present and a future experience has been combined with a 
Logos concept in the Philonic sense. Both of these writers hold 
that man was originally created in the image of the Logos, just 
as Philo does, but the Logos for them was the pre-existent 
Christ. Irenaeus specifically develops the idea of the lost image 
which may be recovered in Christ, but Tertullian also implies it. 

While Paul’s treatment of the “image of God” definitely 
belongs in the pattern of thought represented by Philo, yet 
there is a sharp difference between him and Philo. He never 
says that man is by nature the image of Christ or the Logos. 
For him this is only a possibility for man by faith through the 
agency of the divine Spirit. This concept of Paul’s is reflected 
in the Gospel of John, as well as in Irenaeus and Tertullian. 
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Indeed it became the classical Christian view. James and 
Pseudo-Clement, however, show no evidence that they were 
familiar with the Pauline thought. 

Although Paul has much in common with Philo in this regard, 
the absence of the typical Logos vocabulary might indicate that 
_ Paul did not know the thought of that Jewish writer or the 
philosophy of the Stoics. Yet this is rather improbable. It is too 
clear that he has so much of the essence of this type of thought, 
although he does not use its specific vocabulary. It seems more 
probable that he showed his independence and originality by 
substituting Christ for Logos in the pre-existent purely spiritual 
state and then replaced the abstraction of the Logos as a present 
reality by his idea of the divine Christ in human flesh and the 
indwelling Christ of Christian experience. In this form his 
thought has been more influential on subsequent generations 
than that of either Philo or the Stoics. 





NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


LYLE O. BRISTOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


T the beginning of the eighteenth century New Testament 
textual criticism was just coming to birth. Stephen’s 
Editio Regia of 1550 had made such a supreme place for itself 
that it was the only text used in a series of printed editions of 
the Greek New Testament. It was as firmly entrenched among 
New Testament scholars as the King James Version of the 
English Bible is in our day among the common people. Caryo- 
philus of Rome had based his text (1625) on that of Stephen, 
as had Stephen de Courcelles of Geneva (1658), John Saubert 
of Germany (1672), John Fell of Oxford (1675), and Richard 
Simon of Rotterdam (1689). 

This supremacy of the text of the Editio Regia was to continue 
throughout the eighteenth century. But it was in this century 
that textual scholars began to deal with the New Testament 
text in such a way that in the nineteenth century a break was 
made from the fextus receptus toward the publication of a text 
based on earlier and better attested readings. The work of 
textual criticism in the eighteenth century laid the foundation 
for the interest in New Testament manuscripts that has charac- 
terized many scholars in this last century. This work will be 
considered under three headings. 


I. COLLECTIONS AND COLLATIONS 


The man whose name stands at the beginning of New Testa- 
ment textual criticism in the eighteenth century is John Mill. 
Strange at it may seem, Mill received his introduction to the 
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study of the New Testament text from Dr. Edward Bernard, 
Savilian professor of mathematics at Oxford University.? En- 
couraged in his work, Mill made a collection of various authorities 
without any definite purpose in mind. However, when Bishop 
John Fell of Oxford saw these collections, he urged Mill to print 
an edition and promised to defray the expenses.3 Because of 
Mill’s painstaking and slow work, only twenty-four chapters of 
Matthew were printed when Fell died, thus leaving Mill without 
means to continue publication. The edition of the Greek New 
Testament with prolegomena and appendix was published in 
1707 just before Mill’s death. A second edition was published 
in 1710 at Amsterdam by Ludolph Kuster. 

In his edition, Mill divided the prolegomena into three parts, 
the first4 dealing with literary criticism, the second’ with textual 
criticism, and the third® with a description of what he had 
attempted to do in this work. It is with the second part that we 
are concerned. After describing the writings of the Fathers, 
Mill goes or: to describe the editions of the Greek New Testa- 
ment that had been printed before his time. Then he evaluates 
some of the codices with which he is familiar. He considers 
Codex Bezae to be very old, with the Latin of this codex repre- 
senting the text before it was corrected by Jerome. However, 
he has little use for the Greek text of Codex Bezae for he bemoans 
the fact that ‘‘changes of numbers, cases, genders, tenses have 
been made indicriminately and without any reason.’’7? Moreover, 
the Greek has been interpolated from the later Latin. 

Although Mill admits that the Greek text of Codex Claromon- 
tanus is much purer and much more similar to the fextus receptus 
than Codex Bezae,® yet he asserts that it too has been inter- 
polated from the later Latin.» His highest praise is reserved for 

2 John Mill — Novum Testamentum Graecum, ed. L. Kuster (1710), pro- 
legomena 1417. 

3 Ibid., 1449. 

4 De Libris N. T. et Canonts constitutione. 

5 De Statu Sacri Textus N. T. per omnia Ecclesiae secula. 

6 De Nostra Hac Editione N. Foederis. 

7 John Mill — op. cit., prolegomena 1274. 


8 Ibid., 1285. 
» Ibid., 1293. 
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Codex Alexandrinus, for he calls it ‘that treasure of the East, 
than which for more than twelve hundred years the Christian 
world has seen nothing more valuable.”*® He considers Codex 
Alexandrinus to be the oldest known authority, most nearly ap- 
proximating the original work of the Evangelists and Apostles.” 

While these things are interesting, yet Mill’s contribution 
lies not so much in any evaluation of codices nor in his notes 
concerning variant readings as in the collection of materials 
to a greater extent than had been done before. He printed the 
text of the Editio Regia but he left materials on which future 
scholars could work. It is true that his collations were not 
always correct, but the errors were usually in collations made 
by others rather than in those made by himself. In this early 
period, at the very beginning of textual criticism of the New 
Testament, he could not be expected to go far beyond his 
generation. Therefore, we must not be surprised that he did not 
make notes of such things as transpositions of words, homoio- 
teleuta, and itacisms. He did point out that truth must be 
sought for, and that contradicting evidence must modify a 
preconceived opinion. No one after Mill could claim to be a 
textual scholar if he failed to take into account the manuscripts 
which Mill had collated. 

One of the astonishing things is the fact that Mill’s work was 
greeted not with acclaim but with severe criticism from the 
scholars of his day. Since he had died just after his edition was 
published in 1707, it fell to others to come to his defence. One 
of the ablest of his defenders was Richard Bentley,” whose 
interest in the New Testament text had been aroused by the 
adverse criticism of Mill’s work. Moreover, Bentley’s interest 
had been quickened by collations which he received from a young 
man named Wettstein. When Bentley began his work on the 
text, he found a certain amount of agreement between the oldest 
Latin and Greek manuscripts. This led him to the conclusion 
that he could restore the text of the New Testament to what it 


10 Ibid., 1338. 
1 Tbid., 1341. 
2 1662-1742. 
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had been at the time of the Council of Nicea. His own statement 
shows how sure he was of being able to do this: 


I find that by taking 2000 errors out of the Pope’s Vulgate, and as many 
out of the Protestant Pope Stephens’s, I can set out an edition of each 
in columns, without using any book under 900 years old, that shall so 
exactly agree word for word, and, what at first amazed me, order for order, 
that no two tallies, no two indentures, can agree better.*3 


In 1720, Bentley published his Proposals for an edition of the 
Greek New Testament which he intended to bring out shortly. 
These Proposals contained eight paragraphs, in the first of which 
he described the printed Greek text and the Latin Vulgate; in 
the second paragraph he assessed Jerome’s work, asserting that 
Jerome formed his text by correcting the Latin with Origen’s 
Greek texts; in the third, Bentley says that he believes the mass 
of variant readings may be reduced so as to leave only about 
two hundred places where the true text can be a matter of doubt; 
in the fourth paragraph he says that he supports his readings 
by comparing the Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic versions with 
the writings of all the Fathers, Greek and Latin, of the first 
five centuries; in the fifth paragraph conjecture is condemned, 
for all available evidence is to be considered; the remaining 
paragraphs deal with the matter to be put in the Prolegomena, 
and with the necessity of money to be subscribed for the publica- 
tion of the proposed work. 

So bitterly were these Proposals attacked in anonymous 
pamphlets that, although Bentley replied just as harshly, the 
edition was delayed and finally never published. This is to be 
regretted, but it does not altogether invalidate Bentley’s con- 
tribution which is to be found in his insistence on the superior- 
ity of ancient manuscripts. By thus lessening the number of 
manuscripts to be considered, he was bringing textual criticism 
within reasonable bounds. Bentley erred on three points. He 
was too confident of his ability to restore the true text, but 
without this confidence he might not have persevered in his work. 
He erred also in maintaining that Jerome revised the Latin 


#3 Quoted by S. P. Tregelles — An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek 
New Testament, p. 60. 
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versions by comparison with the Greek texts of Origen. Finally, 
he was wrong in thinking that before the time of Jerome there 
had not been one known and received Latin version." 

This, then, is the contribution of English scholarship to New 
Testament textual criticism in the eighteenth century. The work 
of collecting and collating begun at this time in an important 
way is still incomplete. One of the great needs of our day is a 
complete and accurate collation of all known manuscripts of the 
New Testament. To this work Mill and Bentley gave the initial 
impetus. 


II. CONNOTATION 


The second aspect of textual criticism in the eighteenth century 
was that which sought for a better way of describing manuscripts 
when brief reference had to be made to them in footnotes or 
collations. With this aspect of the work is associated the name of 
Johann Jakob Wettstein.*s 

As we have seen, one of the events which helped to stimulate 
Bentley’s interest in textual criticism was the coming of Wettstein 
to England in 1716 with the collations of a number of manu- 
scripts in Paris. Although Bentley urged Wettstein to publish 
a Greek text, Wettstein preferred to turn the collations over to 
Bentley. Wettstein then went back to Paris for further study. 
When he had done a great deal of, work on the text, he was 
urged by his relatives who were publishers at Amsterdam to 
print a text that would anticipate Bengel’s proposed edition. 
But when Wettstein began to do this work in earnest, he was 
accused of Arian leanings by theologians of Basel. When he was 
disciplined as the result of such accusations, and when he was 
opposed on every hand, he delayed his edition of the New Testa- 
ment for more than twenty years. 

In 1730, however, at Amsterdam he published anonymously 
the Prolegomena to his proposed edition. He outlined the 
critical authorities which he had consulted, and considered using 

4 Cf. F. H. A. Scrivener — A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 


Testament, 4th edition, edited by Edward Miller, pp. 41-90. 
8 1693-1754. 
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Codex Alexandrinus as his basic text. If his New Testament had 
been published then, it would have been more valuable and 
important than the edition later published when his principles 
had been considerably modified. When the edition did come out, 
it retained the textus receptus and had Wettstein’s preferred 
readings placed under the text. This edition, Novum Testamentum 
Graecum, was published in two volumes at Amsterdam in 1751-2. 
At the bottom of each page were placed passages from classical 
authors, extracts from Rabbinical writings, and other quotations 
intended to illustrate some passage in the text. ‘While some 
parts are useful, others are found such as only excite surprise 
at their being found on the same page as the text of the New 
Testament.’ 

To the first volume of this edition Wettstein prefixed an 
enlarged section of Prolegomena in which he retracted his 
former high opinion of Codex Alexandrinus. He admitted that 
in the work of 1730 he had been carried away ‘‘by this English 
tide’’"? in favour of Codex Alexandrinus. But during the inter- 
vening years he had had occasion to change his views. Although 
he agreed with Mill in dating this codex at the end of the fifth 
century,'® yet he made the charge that it had been changed in 
many places to agree with the Latin version. In the same class 
he put Codex Vaticanus. He considered Codex Bezae to have 
been written neither in Greek nor by a Greek, but in the West 
by a man skilled in either Greek or Latin, more probably in 
Latin. Therefore, Codex Bezae must be used cautiously.'9 

But Wettstein’s greatest contribution was not in his descrip- 
tion of manuscripts, for this is short and vague for all except 
Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, Ephraemi, and Bezae. Rather, he 
made his contribution because he gave to the manuscripts letters 
by which they could be more easily designated in collations and 
references. He divided the New Testament into four sections, 
the Gospels, the Pauline Epistle, the Acts and the Catholic 


6S. P. Tregelles — op. cit., p. 76. 

1 Hoc Anglorum aestu, J. J. Wettstein — Novum Testamentum Graecum, 
I, p. 9. 

8 Tbid., p. 11; cf. J. Mill — op. cit., prolegomena 1338. 

19 J. J. Wettstein — op. cit., I, p. 30. 
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Epistles, and the Apocalypse. Naming of the manuscripts began 
afresh in each of these four groups. To uncials were given 
Roman capitals, and to minuscules Arabic numerals. This was a 
decided advance in New Testament work, and the letters and 
numbers with additions are still used as Wettstein applied them. 

The disadvantages of this system are to be found in the new 
connotations in each section of the New Testament. A letter 
which represents a valuable authority in one part of the New 
Testament may represent an inferior authority in another part. 
There is the constant necessity of remembering which manuscript 
is designated by which letter in any given section.. While this 
may be inconvenient, no other system is in general use at the 
present time. With von Soden’s disappointing contribution 
in this direction, and with the rejection of his method of designa- 
tion, the way is open for some more adequate system to be 
introduced. However, it is unlikely that anyone will spend a 
lifetime redesignating manuscripts, for the memory of von 
Soden’s failure is too vivid in our generation. 

At the end of the second volume of Novum Testamentum 
Graecum Wettstein wrote a section which he called ‘‘Observations 
and Cautions necessary for the Examination of Variant Readings 
of the New Testament.’’° Here he set forth certain principles, 
although he himself did not seem to follow them very closely. 
He stated that a reading with a more pleasing sound is not to be 
preferred above a harsher one, so long as the context is not 
disregarded. A shorter and more concise reading is more likely 
to be correct than a longer one, although omissions must be 
considered possible. When, of two variant readings, one is in 
the same words as some other part of Scripture, but the other, 
while expressing the same meaning, is in slightly different words, 
the former is not to be preferred to the latter. A reading is 
usually to be preferred if it agrees with the style of the writer. 
Obviously orthodox readings may have been put in that form for 
controversial purposes. Manuscripts are to be evaluated accord- 
ing to age rather than number. In brief, these are the main 


20 Animadversiones et Cautiones ad examen Variorum Lectionum N. T. 
Necessariae, ibid., II, pp. 851-874. 
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principles of textual criticism laid down by Wettstein. If he had 
followed them more closely, his work would have. been much 
more radical than it was. 

Wettstein’s main contribution is to be found, then, in the 
designation of manuscripts, thereby making it possible to con- 
dense references to these manuscripts and save time and cost in 
publishing such references. In other things he was but following 
the ways of his age, with glimmerings of principles that later 
would have effect on New Testament textual criticism. We 
turn now to the third contribution of the eighteenth century 
to the study of the New Testament text. 


III. CLASSIFICATION 


From the collections and collations of Mill and Bentley, and 
from the connotation of the manuscripts by Wettstein, we come 
to another emphasis of New Testament textual criticism in the 
eighteenth century. This emphasis is linked with the names of 
John Albert Bengel** and John Jacob Griesbach.” 

Bengel began his work on the New Testament text as a result 
of the interest created in variant readings during his study at 
Tiibingen in 1703-1707. After leaving the university, he gathered 
textual materials for his own use. In 1725 he issued his Prodromus 
Novi Testamenti Graect recte cauteque adornandi in which he gave 
a general indication as to what his proposed published text 
would be. 

In 1734 Bengel published his Novum Testamentum Graecum 
in which were included an introduction, an apparatus criticus 
at the end, followed by a defence of his principles. In the actual 
text of the edition, except in Revelation, he did not depart from 
the text of previously printed editions. But the readings which 
he thought were better than, or at least as important as, those 
in the textus receptus, he placed in the margin with a mark 
indicating their value. There were five grades of variant readings, 
designated in order of merit by Greek letters. The superior 
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readings were marked @ and 8. Those of equal value with the 
text were marked y. Those inferior to the text, but deserving 
consideration, were marked 6 and ¢. Other and less important 
readings were given at the foot of the page. In the apparatus 
criticus at the end he gave variant readings with critical remarks 
on them. It is worthy of note that he gave not only the reasons 
against readings in the textus receptus, but also those for them — 
and this had not been done before. His collations included only 
manuscripts which he considered to be most important, and these 
collations were not too exact. 

It was, however, in his Gnomon Novi Testamenti of 1742 that 
Bengel made the fullest statement of his textual principles. 
(1) The antiquity of witnesses must receive the greatest con- 
sideration. (2) The diversity and ages from which readings 
come is important. (3) The number of witnesses to a reading 
must be observed. (4) The origin of a corrupt reading must be 
sought, and if found, it is often possible to reconstruct the 
original text. (5) The greatest importance must be given to 
“the native appearance of the genuine reading.’’3 To this he 
added the insistence that the difficult reading is to be preferred 
to the easy one. 

While these principles are important, Bengel’s greatest con- 
tribution was the postulation that all manuscripts and versions 
of the New Testament could be divided into two great ‘‘families.”’ 
Of these two families, the one consisted of the most ancient 
documents, both manuscripts and versions, while the other was 
made up of the greater part of the more recent authorities. 
The earlier and more valuable family Bengel called the African, 
with its basis in Codex Alexandrinus, the Latin version, and the 
early Fathers. The later and less valuable family he called the 
Asiatic. This brought the study of the New Testament textual 
authorities within more reasonable bounds. 

Like his predecessors, Bengel was destined to suffer misre- 
presentation for his novel views. His most bitter critic was 


23 Genuinae color nativus, J. A. Bengel — Gnomon Novi Testamenti, praefatio, 
p. xiii. 

24 E. g., Clement and Origen of Alexandria and all the Latin Fathers. Cf. 
J. A. Bengel — Novum Testamentum Graecum, p. 414. 
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actually Wettstein, who clung tenaciously to the theory that 
the reading was correct which had the most authorities to 
support it. It is remarkable to what extent Bengel’s judgments 
were vindicated in the following years. He had opened up a 
whole new view of the use of textual authorities, and that view 
was to be used to a greater extent by Griesbach. 


The task which lay before Griesbach was to vindicate the authority of 
the older codices, to classify the authorities, and to use them critically 
and consistently for the restoration of the text.’5 : 


In dealing with this task, Griesbach’s greatest work was his 
theory that the textual authorities could be divided into three 
recensions, from which it would be possible to arrive at the 
genuine text. This theory was an amplification of Bengel’s 
postulation of two families of manuscripts. 

Griesbach called his first recension the Western. In it he put 
Codex Bezae, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and the Latin Fathers. 
Although this recension had many glosses, it was considered to 
represent a very early text which had suffered much at the hands 
of copyists. The second recension was called the Alexandrian. 
It had been an attempt to revise the Western text. Its standard 
was to be found in the text used by Origen as set forth in Codices 
Alexandrinus (partially), Vaticanus, and Ephraemi, in the 
Egyptian and other minor versions, and in some minuscules.* 
The third recension, the Constantinopolitan, included the 
majority of manuscripts, versions, and patristic quotations. As 
it was late, it was of little authority in deciding on a genuine 
reading. 

The difficulties began to be felt in this theory of recensions 
when some manuscripts and versions refused to conform to one 
or other of the groups. The most troublesome was Codex 
Alexandrinus which seemed to follow one recension in the 
Gospels, another in the Pauline Epistles, and stili another in the 
Acts and Catholic Epistles. Likewise, the Syriac version was 


3° M. R. Vincent — A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 
p. 101. 

%6 Viz., 1, 13, 69, 118, 124, 131, 157, see J. J. Griesbach — Novum Testamen- 
tum Graece, 1809, I, prolegomena, pp. Ixxv f. 
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neither similar to nor different from any of the recensions, for 
in some places it agreed with the Alexandrian text, in others 
with the Western, and even in some places with the Constanti- 
nopolitan.?? 

After the recensions had been thus set forth, Griesbach made a 
comparison of the style of text exhibited by the Western and 
Alexandrian groups. The Western text used harsher language, 
abounding in Hebraisms, errors in style, and unpleasant sounds; 
the Alexandrian text was careful to avoid and change everything 
that would be offensive to Greek ears.?8 Moreover, the Western 
text attempted to make the meaning clear by adding interpreta- 
tions, paraphrases, and even by changing the words and thoughts, 
while the Alexandrian strove to give the correct sentences and 
words rather than the meaning.?® Again, whereas the Western 
recension was partial to readings that were longer and more 
explanatory, even to the extent of supplementing the text by 
words taken from parallel places, and whereas omissions were 
considered permissible to clarify obscurities and incongruities, 
the Alexandrian was much more moderate in such instances.3° 
Griesbach’s summary of these two recensions was that the 
Alexandrian was concerned more with grammar, while the 
Western was interested in interpretation.4* The Constantino- 
politan recension merited little discussion from Griesbach, for 
he said of it only that it agrees mainly with the Alexandrian, 
but when it differs it does so because it is attempting a better 
Greek style by admitting glosses or by using Western readings 
different from the Alexandrian, or by conflating Alexandrian and 
Western readings.*? 

Out of this theory of recensions came Griesbach’s principles 
of criticism. In making decisions about variant readings, he 
used not individual manuscripts but the groups into which he 
had divided the authorities. If all three of the recensions, 


27 Ibid., pp. Ixxvi f. 
28 Tbid., p. Ixxviii. 
29 Ibid. 

3° Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

32 Ibid., p. Ixxix. 
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Alexandrian, Western, and Constantinopolitan, agreed on a 
reading, then that reading would most probably be genuine. 
If the Alexandrian and Western agreed, then the reading would 
most likely be genuine, provided that it was supported by 
internal evidence.*4 If the Alexandrian and Constantinopolitan 
agreed against the Western, then it should be seen if this Western 
reading was one of the usual errors of the Western group.*s 
The same holds true when the Western agreed with the Con- 
stantinopolitan against the Alexandrian. 

When we turn to Griesbach’s study of internal evidence, we 
find that he advanced little beyond his predecessors. The shorter 
reading was to be preferred unless there were reasons for rejecting 
it; the more obscure reading was to be chosen; readings support- 
ing ecclesiastical controversies were to be carefully examined; 
all readings that seemed to be brought into the Greek text from 
the Latin version had to be rejected.*° 

Griesbach’s most significant work was the carrying forward 
of Bengel’s suggestion that manuscripts and other textual 
authorities of the New Testament could be divided into groups. 
Griesbach’s classification of authorities was not to endure, for 
there was not enough difference between the Western and 
Alexandrian recensions. But his work did give impetus and 
direction to further study and resulted in breaking the power 
of the textus receptus. Carried on by scholars such as Westcott 
and Hort, the recension or family theory has made an important 
contribution to the study of the New Testament text. 

Textual criticism, then, in the eighteenth century consisted 
of collections and collations by such pioneers as Mill and Bentley; 
of connotation or naming of the authorities by Wettstein; and 
of classification of the authorities by Bengel and Griesbach. 
These men have laboured faithfully, and we of a later day have 
entered into their labours. 


33 Ibid., p. Ixxx. 

34 Ibid., pp. xxx f. 

38 Ibid., p. Ixxxi. 

36 Tbid., pp. Ixiv—Ixxi. 





MYTHOLOGY AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 
A Review of Kerygma und Mythos 


AMOS N. WILDER 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OW can the message of the New Testament be most effec- 
tively mediated to modern men? How can the barriers 

of its ancient thought-forms be surmounted? We have here 
problems both of hermeneutic and apologetic which take on a 
special form and a special urgency today. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a proposal with regard to these matters by Rudolf 
Bultmann has received wide attention, and in fact has become 
the focus of what amounts to a major theological discussion on 
the continent at least. This scholar’s monograph, ‘Neues 
Testament und Mythologie: Das Problem der Entmythologi- 
sierung der neutestamentlichen Verkiindigung” was first pub- 
lished as a part of his volume, Offenbarung und Heilsgeschehen, 
Beitrige zur Evangelischen Theologie, Band -7, Evangelischer 
Verlag, Munich, 1941. Our special concern here is with the 
volume edited by Hans Werner Bartsch, Kerygma und Mythos, 
Ein Theologisches Gespréch,' in which it is reprinted with accom- 
panying discussion. The core of the present book is made up 
of Bultmann’s paper, a lengthy and systematic critique of it by 
Julius Schniewind, and a reply point by point to the latter by 
Bultmann himself. These three items make up something less 


t Hans Werner Bartsch, Editor. Kerygma und Mythos, Ein Theologisches 
Gesprach. Mit Beitragen von Prof. D. Rudolf Bultmann; P. Gétz Harbsmeier; 
P. Friedrich Hochgrebe; Prof. D. Dr. Ernst Lohmeyer; Dr. Paul Olivier; 
P. Hermann Sauter; Prof. D. Julius Schniewind; Prof. D. Dr. Friedrich K. 
Schumann; Dr. J. B. Soucek; Prof. D. Dr. Helmut Thielicke. Theologische 
Forschung: Erste Veréffentlichung. Hamburg: Reich & Heidrich; Evange- 
lischer Verlag, 1948. 241 pages. 
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than half the volume. Four of the remaining papers are written 
by systematic theologians and one representative of the history 
of religions.? 


I 


In his preface the editor speaks of the exceptional impact made 
by Bultmann’s monograph in and after the war years, and the 
handicaps under which the discussion was carried out in view 
of publishing difficulties. He then situates Bultmann’s proposal 
with regard to the mythical elements in the New Testament in 
its wider context. Briefly stated, liberal interpretation supposed 
that it could solve the problem by elimination. But the recent 
rise of the “kerygmatic’’ emphasis in the interpretation of the 
New Testament faith has made this procedure impossible. 
Mythological elements are an inseparable aspect of the message. 
Thus the need not of elimination but interpretation of these 
elements became very pressing, especially since the new emphasis 
on the kerygma has threatened to revive an uncritical biblicism 
in some quarters. It is the merit of Bultmann that he has raised 
this issue in all its sharpness and offered a proposal which has 
not only the authority of his own scholarly competence behind 
it, but which seeks to meet the outlook of men in our modern 
situation. 

We shall first summarize briefly the content of Bultmann’s 
“‘Neues Testament und Mythologie”: The problem is consti- 
tuted by the fact that the New Testament’s world-picture is 
mythological in character (a three-story world; the earth a 
theatre of activity of supernatural beings under the power of 
Satan; the course of history running on to an imminent world- 
catastrophe); and by the fact that the course of salvation, the 
coming of the pre-existent Son from heaven, etc., corresponds 
to this mythological world-picture. 


2 See also W. G. Kiimmel, ‘“‘Mythische Rede und Heilsgeschen im Neuen 
Testament,” Coniectanea Neotestamentica, XI (Lund & Kopenhamn, 1947), 
pp. 109-131; Regin Prenter, ‘‘Myth et Evangile,”’ Revue de Theologie et de 
Philosophie, XXXV (1947), 49-67; and now Entmythologisierung: Eine 
Auseinandersetzung zwischen Schniewind, Bultmann und Karl Barth, edited 
by Ernst Wolf. Stuttgart, Evangelisches Verlagswerk. 
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All such conceptions which can easily be traced to Jewish 
apocalyptic and to the gnostic redemption-myth, are today 
both unbelievable and unmeaningful. Bultmann is much con- 
cerned with the outlook of modern man. The attitudes devel- 
oped in connection with both his scientific interests and his 
technological mastery have indisposed him completely to certain 
aspects of the anthropology and psychology implicit in the New 
Testament. For example man sees himself as an autonymous 
unity and this excludes the idea of demonic or spiritual control, 
together with the allied sacramental conceptions. Again death 
for moderns is a natural process, and not attributable to sin. 
Similar problems arise with regard to interpretations of Christ’s 
death in terms of substitutionary atonement, and with regard 
to the resurrection of Jesus. ‘“‘Such a miraculous event in nature 
as the reanimation of a dead body — quite apart from its 
incredibility — he cannot grasp as a relevant method of divine 
action.” 

The task, continues Bultmann, is not one of selection and 
elimination. The theologian and the preacher are responsible to 
their public to let men know exactly what they accept as true 
and what not. But this would lead to endless refinements and 
distinctions in the Scriptures, and the author concludes that the 
message of the New Testament can only retain its full validity 
if the mythological elements be set aside in a thorough-going 
way, and a point of view be established from which the whole 
can be reinterpreted. Two factors encourage Bultmann in this 
procedure. The very nature of the myth is such that we are 
pointed behind it. Its role is not to give a world-picture actually, 
but to illuminate man’s situation and understanding of himself. 
The myth is not so much cosmological as anthropological. But, 
secondly, the contradictions and plurality of the mythological 
representations are such that we can say that the New Testament 
itself imposes the general task and points the way to it. 

At this point the author recognizes that earlier attempts have 
been made to meet the problem. Men have recurred to allegory 
to alleviate the problem of obsolete conceptions. Harnack’s 
distinction between the shell and the kernel is cited as a mis- 
conception of the problem and a falsification of the early Christian 
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message. The history of religion school, which treats the sub- 
ject matter with full seriousness and recognizes the significance 
of Entweltlichung in religious piety and rite, nevertheless deprives 
the Christian message of its kerygmatic character. Bultmann 
concludes that an existential interpretation of the myth must be 
carried out which will safeguard the basic sense of human 
existence expressed in it and carry over the kerygmatic message 
without loss. 

In his second and last part the proposed procedure is suggested. 
The situation of man apart from faith, as it is conveyed by the 
mythology of the concepts: “‘world’’, ‘‘flesh’’, ‘‘sin’”’, ‘“‘anxiety”’, 
“‘death’’, and their connections, can best be understood in terms 
of his this-worldliness and his false security in it and bondage 
to it. Man, asserting himself and his ‘‘world’’, thus excludes 
himself from true freedom and his true possibilities in God. 
Bultmann makes much of the conception of man as “glorying”’ 
in his fleshly self, in his visible works, or in his acquired mystical 
experience. In the Christian faith on the other hand man 
surrenders these securities and possessions and enters into the 
freedom and future of God. He lives in the world still but “as 
not using it,’”’ because he is now devoted to the invisible and 
undisposable security that God offers him. This is the meaning 
of eschatological existence, or of being a ‘‘new creature.’ Thus 
Bultmann translates the New Testament’s mythological picture 
of man under the power of sin and Satan, and of man in Christ, 
into existential terms which are meaningful today. And he 
turns for corroboration to the Johannine literature where victory 
over the world for the believer is stated in a way which eliminates 
at least the eschatological myth. 

Here the argument turns to its crux: can the saving action of 
God in Christ be presented apart from mythological terms? The 
section opens with an extremely interesting discussion as to how 
far it is possible for the philosopher, apart from faith, and apart 
from the use of myth, to state the predicament of man and the 
meaning of salvation. Bultmann has in mind not only older 
idealistic versions of Christianity which relegated the figure of 
the historical Christ to a mere symbol, but expecially contem- 
porary existentialists who portray the situation of man unsaved 
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and saved in very much the same terms that Bultmann does in 
the section just described. The author here insists that such an 
exposition of the matter as Heidegger gives truly conveys in 
“‘profane’”’ terms the sense of existence which is that of man in 
despair as well as that of men who kave been delivered from it. 
Yet while philosophy sees that man is fallen, for it the fall has 
not reached the center, and it is not recognized that man cannot 
be master of his situation. What philosophy speaks of in saying 
that man is guilty of self-sufficiency is not the same thing as what 
the New Testament so describes. ‘‘Self-sufficiency must be seen 
as ingratitude to be ‘guilty’.” 

Thus Bultmann insists on the Christ-event as a reality indis- 
pensable for that genuine freedom from the world which the 
philosopher postulates. Here he recognizes that a residue of 
mythology appears to be necessary in restating the gospel. 
“It is, however, clear in the first place that the Christ-event is 
not myth in the same sense as the cult-myths of the Greek or 
Hellenistic deities.” For here we have to do with a historical 
man. “Historical and mythical are here uniquely combined.” 
Bultmann concludes that the mythological here is not consti- 
tutive, but “serves only to give expression to the significance of 
the historical figure Jesus and his story.” So with regard to the 
sacrificial and forensic symbol in which the Cross is presented 
(today unavailable to men): these convey its historical signifi- 
cance. To believe in the Cross, rightly understood, #s not to put 
faith in a cosmic mythical transaction of the past, but to share 
that Cross as one’s own. The fact that the Cross is represented 
as having an eschatological significance means that it is not an 
event of the past to which one looks back but something which 
is always actualized for faith, i.e., in the sacraments and in 
our ‘‘putting to death the works of the flesh.” Thus the central 
salvation-event is not mythological but historical, based in the 
actual crucifixion of Jesus, but made present continually in the 
believer. 

Bultmann’s treatment of the resurrection of Jesus is a crux, 
as has been recognized in the discussions. It is certainly not a 
historical (historisches) event. Nor is it a merely mythical one. 
No, we have here “an expression for the significance of the 
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Cross... Indeed, Cross and resurrection, as cosmic transaction, 
are one whole’ (Rom 4 25). In the Cross Jesus is lifted up, as 
John has it. The resurrection, therefore, does not offer itself 
to us in the form of a miraculous attestation. Here the author 
acknowledges that it is so viewed in the New Testament, not 
only in the narratives of the empty tomb, but also in Paul’s 
listing of the eye-witnesses in I Cor 15 3-s (which cannot then 
pretend to be part of the primitive kerygma). The resurrection 
is throughout presented as an eschatological event, to bring home 
the fact that “‘in Christ all are made alive; the believer is raised 
with him, is alive to God in Christ Jesus.’ This actualizes itself 
in daily life, in our laying aside of the works of darkness and 
dying to sin. In fine, the resurrection faith is naught but faith 
in the Cross as saving-event, or faith in the proclamation of it. 
Here Bultmann resists any proposal to legitimate the truth of 
the proclamation by historical examination of its origin. The 
word of the resurrection comes to us from God, as it came to the 
apostles in the first place, and is not to be established therefore 
by historical criticism. Indeed, “the Easter-event as the resur- 
rection of Christ is no historical event; as historical event only 
the Easter-faith of the first disciples is understandable.” 

Bultmann concludes again that all mythology has thus been 
accounted for. It is true that God’s action in Christ is still in 
view. But this action takes place, in paradoxical fashion, in the 
disguise of human circumstance, so that it cannot be recognized 
except by faith, and this does not accord with the nature of myth. 

Reference to some of the other statements in the volume will 
indicate the directions taken by the discussion. 

Gétz Harbsmeier, in a lecture delivered at Gottingen in 1943 
on “Mythos und Offenbarung: Bultmann’s Bibelverstandnis”, 
supports the latter’s position vigorously, as he does in an exchange 
of letters with a correspondent also included here. Speaking as a 
pastor and as a wounded veteran he lays stress on the alien 
character of the language of the Bible for men. “It is not 
Bultmann,”’ he insists, ‘‘who says that these things are done with 
(erledigt) but men generally — in the Wehrmacht, in France, 
in Belgium, in Russia.”” We cannot just rest on dogma. Simply 
to cite the Bible verbatim is not the same thing as bearing our 
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witness. Harbsmeier then deals with criticisms of Bultmann, 
such as that of Sasse who objects that practically all of the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed are in effect denied. The answer 
is that Bultmann is engaged not in a negative but a positive task, 
not in a mutilation of the gospel as a concession to a secular 
criticism but in a translation of it in a form capable of encounter 
with modern men. What scandalizes the conservative, but what 
should not scandalize the Christian, is that Bultmann insists that 
we go back to the naked man on the cross, divested of all power 
and glory, abandoned and vilified, and recognize that this event 
of the Cross is at the same time the world-transforming event 
which the mythology attempts in its own way to portray. 
Many of the critics of Bultmann, writes Harbsmeier to his 
correspondent, urge that there is today a widespread trend 
toward the appreciation and use of myth for the depth-dimension 
of life, and that Bultmann’s proposal runs counter to this 
opportunity offered to the church. But this flight to myth is 
misconceived. Men of our time cannot truly find a home for 
themselves in this mentality and its obsolete patterns. The faith 
must rather come to us—#in our own reality, and in terms 
suitable to us. Here, however, it would seem that Harbsmeier 
confuses two matters. He is no doubt correct in holding that 
particular pre-scientific elements in the Bible can only be a 
handicap to the message. But an age like ours, nourished too 
exclusively on a rational fare, may legitimately deepen its grasp 
of existence by the symbolic-imaginative vehicles offered in 
myth, provided that they be constantly animated by and 
criticized by what is central in the faith. Harbsmeier’s corre- 
spondent points out that the Roman Catholic Church appears 
not to suffer the handicaps which Bultmann’s premise would 
imply, and yet it affirms the mythological elements in the New 
Testament without any concessions. The reply is that this 
resort to the cultic and the mythical is the attempt of men in 
insecurity to find retreat in a lost Paradise in which they will 
have God and his mysteries at their disposal. But we may here 
interject an observation. Several of Bultmann’s critics are 
probably right in questioning his premise that men of today are 
chiefly characterized by the scientific outlook and the effect of 
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the technological age. Many men are so influenced, and for them 
the Christian faith must deal rigorously with obsolete conceptions 
or fail. But even with such men it will fail unless it also offers 
a message couched in such symbol as is capable of conveying the 
Alpha and Omega with which it pretends to deal. 

The address of Ernst Lohmeyer included in the volume cannot 
but have special interest. This writer recognizes Bultmann’s 
problem. He notes the various ways in which first the Enlighten- 
ment and then German idealism sought to deal with it. Bultmann 
similarly seeks the kernel and discards the shell, not now in 
terms of a phenomenology of spirit but of existence. His defini- 
tion of mythology is borrowed from the history of religions and 
is inadequate. Myth is properly an account of the inter-relations 
of God, man and the world; and to anthropologize as Bultmann 
does is to reject two of the terms. He only grasps the relations of 
God and man on the human side in his existential approach. 
Injustice is also done to the New Testament’s view of ‘“‘world”’ 
in that it is made entirely relative to man. 

Thus Lohmeyer, though he recognizes the obsolete elements 
in the New Testament, insists that they are often inseparable 
from its faith. It is true that Bultmann is concerned to maintain 
the kerygma in its integrity. But he also makes much of his 
determination to justify a scientific criticism and a scientific 
theology. Yet the proper task of the latter in connection with 
the mythology is not that of its removal but of laying hold of its 
enduring content of meaning through sound understanding of 
the peculiarity of its historical form. But this is, after all, only 
the task that scientific interpretation pursues with any historical 
subject matter. It is true that scientific procedure can only in 
part convey the content of revelation. Thus this attempt to 
translate the New Testament message into the terms of a 
secular existential philosophy is beset with difficulty. Yet 
Lohmeyer remarks that this existentialism is not a true philos- 
ophy, but rather a secularized Christian theology. To employ 
its categories is then a permissible form of apologetic, but no 
more, and we must take care to maintain the kerygma as the basis 
of interpretation and not the object of criticism. 

Of the remaining four papers by contributors outside the field 
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of New Testament scholarship we confine ourself to the statement 
by H. Thielicke. This writer again approves Bultmann’s under- 
taking, but notes the risks involved. He does not think it 
possible for the latter to safeguard the normative character of 
the gospel if it is restated in this way in the categories of Hei- 
degger. The revelation dissolves into philosophy. Thielicke 
deplores the fact that all is referred to the Selbstversténdnis of 
the individual before or after salvation, rather than to the object 
of faith, and sees a disturbing analogy here to the Selbstbewusst- 
sein of Schleiermacher. He also stresses even more emphatically 
than other critics that the historical events of the gospel story 
become shadowy. The Cross becomes only a ‘‘moment” of my 
self-consciousness. Theilicke insists also that we must view the 
resurrection of Christ as a real event in itself and apart from the 
Cross: a transaction between God and Christ, and not merely 
one between God and the disciples. 

Most significant in this paper is the thesis that the funda- 
mental problem of myth is not one of history but of theory of 
knowledge and language. He makes a strong case for the 
necessity of myth, which is not to be viewed as a fallible objecti- 
fication of a subjective experience, but rather our subjective 
formulation of an objective (heavenly) transaction. To point 
toward a solution he draws attention to the peculiarity of the 
myth of the Bible with a reference to Cullmann’s work, and urges 
that we should look in it not for a Weltbild but for a Weltan- 
schauung, for the ground of reality behind the form and for that 
integrating and total view of experience which myth alone can 
convey. This sounds, indeed, very much like the way that Bult- 
mann himself conceives of his task. But there is a very important 
difference. Bultmann sees the myth as obsolete pre-scientific 
fiction. Thielicke, and others as we have noted, see at least 
much of it as the inevitable and continually valid language of 
faith. How, indeed, we add, can the full vividress of the divine 
action in history and in the soul be maintained without the 
employment of mythical discourse? Regin Prenter has well said 
that the elimination of mythology in the representation of 
religious realities is bound to issue either in a barren metaphysic 
(i. e., scholasticism) or in psychologism. It is this latter danger 
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that Bultmann runs. It is our view that mythopoetic language 
is an indispensable vehicle of the biblical truth and message. It 
does not grow obsolete though it is in need of constant interpre- 
tation and re-interpretation. There are, indeed, marginal ele- 
ments in the New Testament. Account of this problem is taken 
by W. G. Kiimmel in a satisfactory way in the article mentioned 
in a footnote above. 


Il 


Bultmann’s proposal is one that every biblical student will 
find worthy of study. It is true that it is couched in existentialist 
terms which are more relevant to continental readers than to 
most in this country. But the questions raised are live issues and 
we shall have to find equivalent terms to deal with them. The 
basic problem is indeed an old one: that of the outworn concep- 
tions in terms of which the message of the New Testament is 
presented — the symbol, metaphor, myth which is so inex- 
tricably linked with the gospel. But new circumstances place 
this problem in a new light. It is not possible today for us to 
deal with the outworn conceptions of the New Testament in the 
way in which they were dealt with in the past, even in the recent 
past. Previous to the Enlightenment the problem was not acute. 
Reformation Protestantism did not see any great difficulty here, 
though it is of interest that in Paradise Lost Milton finds it 
necessary now and then to comment on the special ways in which 
heavenly events have to be presented. The advance of rational- 
ism, however, high-lighted the problem. First the Enlighten- 
ment and then the period of German idealism solved the problem 
by simply discarding the outworn conceptions and world-view, 
and fixing upon a body of eternal truth or ethic which was 
viewed as a sub-stratum or residue. The New Testament took 
on the character, therefore, of a deposit of universally valid 
truth or teaching, rather than the vehicle of a gospel. This 
distinction of shell and kernel, or scaffolding and building, has 
been widespread right down to our own time. To quote Bult- 
mann: ‘What is the kernel of the proclamation of Jesus con- 
cerning the Kingdom of God and its coming according to 
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Harnack? ‘First, that this Kingdom is something Uberweltliches, 
a gift from above, not a product of the natural life; second, that 
it is a pure religious good — an inner bond with the living God; 
third, that it is the most important, yes, the most decisive thing 
that man can experience, that it penetrates and rules the whole 
sphere of his existence, since sin is forgiven and wretchedness is 
brought to an end.’ All that is mythical is here eliminated. 
‘The Kingdom of God comes in that it comes to the single 
individual, finds admission to his soul, and is appropriated by it.’ 

“The kerygma is here reduced to specific religious and ethical 
principles, and to a religiously motivated idealistic ethic. But 
therewith the truth of the kerygma as kerygma is eliminated, 
that is, as the message of the decisive operation of God in 
Christ.”’3 

Bultmann here somewhat exaggerates the contrast, failing to 
distinguish between Harnack’s exegesis of the New Testament 
and Harnack’s attempt to modernize the gospel. But his 
judgment remains basically true. The new feature which con- 
ditions our present problem of dealing with the outworn ele- 
ments in the New Testament comes as a result of recent develop- 
ments in the study of the eschatology of the New Testament and 
especially of form-criticism, with the resultant emphasis on the 
message or kerygma of the early community. If we recognize 
that the central thing in the New Testament is a message con- 
cerning the divine action, it is a much more difficult thing to 
discard the so-called mythology. This is the crux of the problem, 
and Bultmann who has contributed so much to the discipline 
of form-criticism is properly the one to deal with the problem 
in this new form. 

We may first make a few observations arising out of 
Bultmann’s statement and the discussion in Bartsch’s sym- 
posium. All agree that this writer is dealing with a real problem 
and one that is today urgent in a new form. His existential 
methodology is a highly illuminating one, and makes possible a 
fresh and profound view of the contents of the New Testament. 
His recent small volume, Das Urchristentum im Rahmen der 


3 Kerygma und Mythos, pp. 25-26. 
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antiken Religionen, is a further illustration. Furthermore, he is 
to be commended for his critical scruple, his opposition to a new 
pietistic biblicism based on the kerygma, and for his starting 
point, which is our actual human condition, and a contemporary 
philosophical understanding of it. 

But Bultmann oversimplifies the nature of the mythological. 
He defines it as ‘‘that form of representation in which the other- 
worldly and divine appear as the worldly and the human, in which 
the Jenseitiges appears as the Diessettiges.’’ Its fictions have no 
correspondence to reality, no descriptive truth. All that they 
can do is to suggest man’s sense of his existence. But surely it is 
better to recognize that much myth, and much biblical myth, 
has very considerable descriptive truth, that is, it genuinely 
reports reality and real processes. Our problem in the Bible is 
to distinguish and interpret, not to discard totally and offer a 
total surrogate. Some of the myth in the New Testament is 
central and some is marginal. Much is fully made over in the 
gospel. As Augustine said: “‘Circuitus illi explosi sunt’, (‘‘These 
cycles [of the pagan myths] are broken’’). Some of the myth 
of the New Testament is fully reconceived, some is indeed 
vestigial or parasitic or secondary or tertiary. 

The basic problem is not one of obsolete conceptions, but of 
the very language of religion and its interpretation. It is a 
problem of semantics. We are dealing with mythopoetic language 
and our problem is to understand what it tells us. We are dealing 
with the imaginative language of faith to be interpreted, not 
with dead myths. 

Bultmann’s monograph and the discussion of its issues in the 
present volume lead the student finally to the presuppositions of 
his theological method, his dialectic. 

1. We note that Bultmann in many ways writes from a radi- 
cally modern, radically critical point of view. He begins with 
form-criticism in its most rigorous operation and most negative 
results. He defines and treats the mythology of the New Testa- 
ment in terms of the religionsgeschichtliche school, that is, as a 
body of untenable conceptions relative to a particular age and 
outlook. He is primarily concerned with meeting the difficulties 
of scientifically-minded moderns. He sees the dangers of a new 
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uncritical biblicism in connection with the current emphasis 
on the kerygma. In short Bultmann has a good deal of the old- 
fashioned rationalist about him, the rationalist who stands guard 
against all forms of uncritical pietism, and that kind of rationalist 
who has a blind spot for imaginative and connotative expression. 
It may seem peculiar to speak of Bultmann as in any sense a 
rationalist. By a rationalist we do not here mean a liberal. 
Bultmann’s polemic against what we call liberalism is familiar, 
for example, his attacks in Glauben und Verstehen upon evolu- 
tionary views of religious development. 

Connected with this rationalist influence no doubt is his denial 
of the resurrection of Jesus as a historical event distinct from 
that of the Cross; but more particularly his scepticism as to our 
knowledge of the historical Jesus and the limited significance of 
the historical Jesus for faith; and finally his unwillingness to 
expose the central matters of faith to the tests of historical 
scholarship. 

2. But over against this rigorous scientific orientation we find 
in him by way of compensation a transcendental doctrine of 
revelation. Revelation is, granted, connected with the once-for- 
all work of God in history, in Jesus Christ. But it is transmitted 
only through the Word of proclamation. This saving Word 
can reach the modern scientific sceptic all the more easily just 
because scientific preoccupations and the preoccupations of 
historical research cannot touch it! And because the mythical, 
outworn conceptions that accompanied its origin are discarded. 
Is there not here a curious anomaly? Bultmann the scientific 
critic and apologist to scientific-minded men heavily discounts 
his own tools. In his discussion with Schniewind, for example, 
he depreciates his own book, Jesus (English translation, Jesus 
and the Word), not because it is not scientific, but because this 
kind of method does not touch the communication of the gospel. 

3. The point of the matter would seem to be this. Bultmann’s 
rationalist legacy leaves him with too meagre a result, particularly 
because it makes it impossible for him to recognize the true 
character of myth. Myth for him is only time-conditioned, 
pre-scientific error. True it suggests man’s understanding of his 
“existence” (understanding ‘“‘existence” here in the special sense 
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given it in existential philosophy). But this is all. It carries no 
truth. The myth of the Redeemer carries no truth. The myth 
of vicarious redemption carries no truth. The myth of world- 
judgment and a new age carries no truth. Perhaps this is going 
too far. Though he finds, for instance, in New Testament 
eschatology no meaning or goal with reference to world-history, 
yet he does recognize that it “inquires as to the meaning and 
goal of my own history and therewith that of the eschatological 
community.”’ But the meaning he finds here is actually only an 
undefined existential possibility in the individual. His critics 
have pointed out clearly that this is not what the New Testament 
means when it speaks of the Kingdom of God and its coming. 
As Théo Preiss of Montpellier has pointed out, Bultmann and 
C. H. Dodd have granted the early Christians and ourselves a 
D-day, but seem to think that we can be content with that. 
No V-day, or Victory-day is necessary. 

Now our conclusion is that Bultmann is thrown into an impasse 
by his method and his failure to recognize the full richness and 
meaning of mythopoetic conceptions, and this accounts for his 
leap into a dialectical view of revelation. 

4. A final word with regard to Bultmann’s view of the role 
of historical study. It is well known that he holds an extremely 
sceptical view with regard to our ability to reconstruct the figure 
of the historical Jesus. But this is not the crux of the matter. 
Scholars vary widely at this point. Nor is it surprising that he 
places his emphasis on the Lord of faith rather than the Jesus 
of history. This is true of the whole New Testament. What 
is peculiar and surprising is that Bultmann puts historical research 
out of court in what concerns our grasp of the real significance of 
these matters. Only faith operates here — on the basis of direct 
revelation by the Word. He thinks, indeed, of revelation as 
operating in isolation from historical contingencies and rela- 
tivities — save that of course it began with a historical event 
and that our own faith is conditioned by our individual historical 
setting. The Word reaches us as it were, by a kind of high- 
tension trolley across the centuries and strikes its saving spark 
in us. But the origin of it must not be placed at the mercy of 
historical investigation! 
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Even the witness of the first believers is put out of court as 
something distinct from the kerygma or Word. Thus Bultmann 
sets aside the various witnesses to the resurrection of Jesus 
found in I Corinthians 15 s—s (“he appeared to Cephas, then to 
the twelve,” etc.). The ‘witness’ could deal only in mytho- 
logical terms and is therefore to be rejected. Similarly with the 
paradosis or tradition of that “which was from the beginning” 
which appears so frequently in the New Testament. All this is 
precarious and relativistic evidence, and faith must not rest on 
such a basis. Schniewind answers Bultmann effectively here. 
He well shows that the memory and testimonies of the first 
believers cannot be separated in this way from the Word or 
Gospel itself. The church’s historical memory of Jesus is insep- 
arable from its faith and message. The church has always from 
the first days reflected upon this memory. And our historical- 
critical work is only a sophistication of this reflection. Thus 
the mythological character of the early witness cannot be set 
aside by this kind of dialectic. The object of faith is really 
involved in these difficulties and in these elements of precarious- 


ness. And for this reason historical study retains its immense 
responsibility. 








REPRESENTATIONAL BIBLICAL CYCLES: 
ANTIOCHIAN AND CONSTANTINOPOLITAN 


HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE purpose of this brief study is to call the attention of 
Biblical scholars to several exceedingly important series 
of Biblical scenes in sculptured relief that to date have been 
almost completely ignored. Except for a preliminary descriptive 
report, a page in Jack Finegan’s Light from the Ancient Past, 
and a single catalogue of early Christian art, they have remained 
largely unnoticed since their discovery just over a decade ago." 
The reliefs in question formed part of the revetment decora- 
tion of a Martyrion church at Seleucia Pieria, the port of Syrian 
Antioch. The Martyrion was uncovered and partially excavated 
by the Princeton University expedition during their last two 
seasons of field work on that site just before the outbreak of 
World War II. The excavation still remains to be completed. 
As yet the church has not even been identified. Deserving of 
consideration is the brilliant suggestion of Andrew S. Keck of 
the American University in Washington that this was the 
memorial church of St. Thecla, companion of the Apostle Paul 
and protomartyr among women, erected at Seleucia, her place 
of “martyrdom,” and built on the order of Emperor Zeno 
(479-491). 
Be that as it may, the church was undoubtedly an important 
structure.? Its admirable architectonics, and its prominent loca- 


* Richard Stillwell (ed.), Amtioch-on-the-Orontes, III, The Excavations 
1937-1939 (Princeton, 1941), pp. 135-149, pls. 17-29; Jack Finegan, Light 
from the Ancient Past (Princeton, 1946), pp. 449f., figs. 197, 198; Walters 
Art Gallery, Early Christian and Byzantine Art (Baltimore, 1947), pp. 33-35, 
Pl. XI. 

2, W. A. Campbell, “‘The Martyrion at Seleucia Pieria” in Stillwell, op. cit., 
pp. 35-54, Plan X. 
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tion prove that. It stood at the base of the long rock-cut stairway 
which, as Polybius noted, joined the upper town to the lower, 
the harbor city. It was near the main street leading to the docks, 
and it was not far from the great Market Gate in the city wall 
of the lower town. 

Two distinct building periods were represented both in the 
structure of the Martyrion itself and also in the sculptured 
revetments that embellished it: the initial building period of 
the late fifth century, when the shrine was first constructed; 
and a prolonged and interrupted period of rebuilding early in 
the sixth century, when the shrine had to be extensively recon- 
structed as a result of successive destructions by earthquake. 
The Princeton researchers identify these disasters as the earth- 
quakes of 526 and 528 respectively. The different series of 
sculptured reliefs, as well as the walls and foundations of the 
Martyrion itself, clearly differentiate these two distinct building 
periods by diversifications of subject matter, and even more by 
variations in manner of execution. 

The sculptured reliefs exist today as the merest fragments 
of carved slabs in small broken pieces. Only one relief among 
them all approximates completeness. To put the fragments 
together and establish the identification of scenes and figures is 
a picture-puzzle of the utmost intricacy. Nevertheless five 
various cycles can be differentiated with certainty: an Old 
Testament series done in high relief and another Old Testament 
cycle incised in a flat frieze; a New Testament cycle similarly 
incised, but on much larger scale, and a series of figures of saints 
and of Christ; and, finally, architectural archangels carved on 
capitals. 

Aesthetically the Old Testament panels in high relief are by 
far the most pleasing of the different series. These associate, 
materially and structurally and stylistically, with the earliest 
building period of the Martyrion in the late fifth century. Seven 
Old Testament subjects in bas relief have been identified by 
Kurt Weitzmann with great honesty and with varying degrees 
of surety. Surest of all is the youthful figure of the orant 


3 Kurt Weitzmann, “Iconography of the Reliefs from the Martyrion,” in 
Stillwell, op. cit., pp. 135-149, pls. 17-29. 
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Daniel in Phrygian cap and anaxyrides (Fig. 1). Least certain in 
identification is a stooped figure with an indeterminate something 
on his back, named by Weitzmann: “Samson carrying the Gates 
of Gaza.” Whatever is on the bearer’s back, it does not look 
like the gates of Gaza. More convincing identifications are the 
episodes recognized from the careers of Moses, David, Goliath, 
and the three Hebrew youths in Babylon. 

As the plastic bas reliefs with Old Testament themes are most 
reasonably connected with the first architectural state of the 
Martyrion, so the flat pieces with incised line drawings seem to 
belong to the 526-28 reconstructions of the church. In these the 
figures are shown in silhouette against roughed-out backgrounds» 
with forms and features and folds of garments rendered by in- 
cised lines. One of these friezes stands 26 cm. high, has a double- 
line border, and is interspersed with a square pseudo-meander 
ornament. With the sole exception of a hieratic Evangelist 
composition, all the subjects extant from this frieze are Old 
Testament scenes. Fairly well preserved is the architectural 
tableau of young Joseph in prison with the chief of the butlers 
and the chief of the bakers and the chief of the guards (Fig. 2). 
Dramatically skillful identifications include the recognition of a 
horrific face with a club beside it as the fratricide of Cain, and a 
bearded welcoming figure as Abraham welcoming the angels. 
Enough remains of the ten different tableaux in this series to 
make seven or eight identifications rationally convincing. Quite 
certain are the sacrifice of Isaac and Saul fighting the Amalekites. 

The New Testament cycle at the Martyrion exists today in 
sadly fragmentized state, with only one composition, the rich 
man and Lazarus (Fig. 3), at all extensively preserved. Never- 
theless the identifications of New Testament scenes are more 
nearly complete and more nearly indubitable than is the case 
with any other Martyrion series. Figure size shows that the 
New Testament plaques were about twice as high as the 26cm. 
frieze of Old Testament subjects. All the major sequences of 
Gospel scenes are represented among the extant fragments. 
From the Nativity scenes we have an adoration of the Magi. 
Several healing scenes represent the miracle subjects. The 
tableau of the rich man and Lazarus is a memorable repre- 
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sentative of the teaching series. From the passion cycle may be 
seen the Centurion beside the cross; and the commission of the 
Apostles forms a near climax for the post-resurrection scenes. 
Only two or three fragments depicting striding figures — visible 
only to their knees — remain unplaced. After all, unattached 
legs are difficult to identify by name, especially when those legs 
are concealed by the ample folds of an himation. Notwithstand- 
ing the broken state of the New Testament panels, this is a very 
satisfactory series to study in specific detail. 

The depictions of Christ and the Saints at the Martyrion 
divide about fifty-fifty between those that can be recognized 
and those that cannot be so identified. It is a satisfaction to be 
able to recognize Christ from a cross-bar on a halo, or Constantine 
the Great from a large jewel in a laurel wreath, or Simeon 
Stylites from a column and ladder, or an Evangelist from a 
decorated codex. Equally it is a dissatisfaction not to be able 
to name a mounted saint and an orant saint, or a bearded saint 
and a warrior saint, when these are the only traits that are visible. 
A vast icon of Christ Pantocrator, with a jewelled gospel-book 
in hand, is the most overwhelming and spectacular of the 
Martyrion portraits. 

Such, in terms of scenes pictured and personages portrayed, 
is the first coherent group of representational subjects with 
Christian themes to be found in the area of Syrian Antioch and 
specifically within the walls of Seleucia Pieria, the Mediterranean 
port of Antioch-on-the-Orontes. It is most important to keep 
in mind that these tableaux and portrayals in the Martyrion 
existed not as single and separate entities, but were definitely 
organized into major cycles, as successive episodes in narrative 
series. This prime circumstance suggests the derivation of 
these reliefs from illustrated Christian codices, where the com- 
positions and portraits had earlier served as sequence illustrations 
of literary texts. When the Martyrion reliefs are thus studied 
from the point of view of texts illustrated the results are most 
surprising — not to say amazing — and are very informing and 
significant. The Old Testament scenes in the Martyrion group 
together as illustrations of the three most-illustrated kinds of 
Septuagint codices: the Octateuchs, the Books of Kings, and the 








Fig. 1. Seleucia, Martyrion Relief: DANIEL (Stillwell) 
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Fig. 4. Venice, S. Marco Colonnette: GosPEL ScENEs (Alinari). 
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Psalters. Likewise the New Testament scenes stand out as the 
most popular and important subjects employed to illustrate 
tetraevangelia, or Gospel texts. And finally the portraits of 
saints were the normal illustrations for menologia, which memori- 
alized the saints and martyrs of the early church. These are 
the various early Christian books the illustration of which is 
clearly attested by the Martyrion reliefs at this very early period. 

Regarding technique of presentation a prime difference should 
be noted between the earlier bas reliefs and the later incised 
designs. The Old Testament subjects in bas relief were rendered 
in a plastic manner with forms distinctly modulated (Fig. 1). 
This was a Hellenistic manner of carving reliefs. All the other 
and later Martyrion reliefs were executed in an essentially non- 
plastic manner, with forms left flat, with features rendered by 
incised lines, and with backgrounds roughly pitted (Figs. 2 and 
3). This was an Oriental manner of doing it. Probably the 
specific technique was a local Syrian mannerism. The direction 
of the technical contrast here noted was away from Hellenism 
and toward more Orientalism. 

In order to understand the place and importance of these 
Antiochian reliefs in the development of early Christian art, it is 
helpful to compare them with sculptural cycles of Constantino- 
politan origin dating from approximately the same period. The 
most extensive and worthwhile comparisons are possible with 
the gospel scenes, carved in high relief and framed in arcades, 
that completely cover the two anterior ciborium columns that 
support the canopy over the high altar in S. Marco, Venice.‘ 
Just as clearly as the rear columns of that baldachino were 
transitional Romanesque-Gothic productions of the late thir- 
teenth century, just so clearly are the front columns now recog- 
nized to be early Christian creations of the fifth century, probably 
produced in Constantinople itself, whence they were removed by 


4G. Constantini, ‘‘Le colonne del ciborio di San Marco a Venezia,” Arie 
Cristiana, III (1915), 8 ff., 166 ff., 235 ff.; H. von der Gabelentz, Mitteldlterliche 
Plastik in Venedig (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 1 ff.; C. R. Morey, Early Christian 
Art (Princeton, 1942), pp. 105 ff., pls. 107-109; C. R. Morey, Mediaeval Art 
(New York, 1942), pp. 62 ff.; E. Weigand, ‘Zur Datierung der Ciborium- 
sdulen von S. Marco,” Studi bizantini e neoellenici, V1 (1940), 440-455. 
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Venetians of the Fourth Crusade. The closest parallels to these 
richly sculptured columns extant today are two equally noble 
monuments of the Constantinople school: the imported Raven- 
nate sarcophagus of Liberius, and the great semi-circular pulpit 
from Salonica, now in Istanbul. On all three of these monuments 
the architectonics of presentation are the same: Gospel scenes 
and personages are deployed in colonnaded friezes wherein the 
individual niches are severally enhanced by upspreading conches. 

On the anterior colonnettes in S. Marco nine of these miniature 
arcades completely surround the shafts of the columns in as 
many vertical zones, with exactly nine niches in each zone 
(Fig. 4). More frequently than not only a single figure stands 
in each niche. On occasion, however, two or three figures are 
so placed. For the organization of scenes or tableaux, accordingly, 
it is necessary to bracket together several contiguous niches. 
Somewhat inexactly the medieval Latin inscriptions take account 
of this grouping of niches into episodic series. 

The freshest of recent research on these colonnettes empha- 
sizes stylistic differences in the rendering of scenes and figures 
between the lower zones and the upper zones of each column.5 
Artist A, who carved the four lower zones, worked in a more 
free, vivacious, fluid, naturalistic manner. The draperies of his 
figures were functional and their actions were vigorous and 
expressive. He was a master of the so-called Alexandrian style 
in late-antique art. Artist B, on the other hand, carved the five 
upper zones of both columns in more stereotyped and conven- 
tional ways and with more concern for decorative effect. He was 
a master of the neo-Attic, or Asiatic manner. In Constantinople 
such a combination of styles was not abnormal. The new 
Byzantium on the Bosporus was heir both to Hellenistic Alexan- 
dria and to western Asia Minor also. 

The same engaging impression of eclecticism is gained from 
the colonnette tableaux when they are investigated in detail 
from the point of view of specific iconography. After the child- 


s At a symposium on art history held at Frick Gallery, New York City, 
in February 1940, the view here epitomized was elaborated in extenso by 
Messrs. John Martin, Charles Parkhurst, and Craig Smyth. As yet their 
studies have not been published. 
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hood scenes, the Christ who controls all the actions here staged 
is the youthful, beardless, curly-headed Christ of Alexandrian 
art, best known, perhaps, from the finest of early Christian 
ivories. The officious mid-wife Salome, who makes herself 
conspicuous in the Nativity scene, is another unavoidable in- 
trusion from Christian Egypt. In that same scene, however, 
the Virgin herself is seated at the Nativity, instead of reclining 
on a mattress as would be normal under the circumstances. This 
was a Syrian arrangement, as the Gospels of Rabula show. 
When the colonnette tableaux are coordinated with the colorful 
illustrations of Codex Rossanensis, a most amazing number of 
specifically Asiatic parallels emerge. On the San Marco columns, 
as in the purple codex, Jesus sweepingly cleanses the temple, 
the blind man washes his eyes in the Pool of Siloam, Lazarus 
is raised from the dead while an attendant holds his nose to 
avoid the stench, in Gethsemane Jesus prays alone and arouses 
his sleeping disciples in separate scenes, he washes Peter’s feet 
in exemplary humility, and Judas, in despair, hangs himself. 
These are only the more conspicuous Asiatic motifs on the 
baldachino columns. Such a mixture of iconography is what 
one would expect in the new East Christian capital on the 
Bosporus at this prime period. 

We have surveyed in summary fashion two characteristic 
series of sculptured cycles, one Antiochian and the other Con- 
stantinopolitan. Patently they present strong contrasts. There 
are plenty of near-contemporary monuments to indicate that 
each series was characteristic of its own milieu and of its own 
period. 

The social historian of late antiquity is fully familiar with the 
circumstance that the dominating centers of culture in the east 
Mediterranean world through the centuries prior to the Arab 
conquest were Antioch-on-the-Orontes in Syria, and Christian 
Byzantium on the Bosporus. Each of these cities had its own 
sphere of influence. Antioch was at the center of the ancient 
“fertile crescent” and contiguous were the south-east regions of 
Asia Minor. Constantinople was at the juncture of the north- 
east Anatolia and Thrace in Europe. It dominated the Euxine 
and the island-dotted Aegean. 
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When it came to artistic expressionism, as our series of sculp- 
tured reliefs demonstrate, each center had its own distinctive 
ways of representing things. Constantinople artists drew more 
heavily on their Hellenistic heritages. They tended to carve 
in higher relief and to represent the human figure with greater 
dignity and plasticity and naturalism (Fig. 4). Antiochian 
sculptors, on the other hand, faced the Orient for inspiration. 
They carved more flatly and more decoratively and in a patterned 
manner, with strong contrasts between lighted surfaces and 
shadowed lines or backgrounds (Figs. 2 and 3). Between these 
two extremes of Hellenicism on the one hand and of Orientalism 
on the other, the earliest Christian art of the East Christian 
empire had its development. 





JESUS AND THE SAMARITAN WOMAN: 
THE MEANING OF ovyxpdaopat 


DAVID DAUBE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


HEN Jesus asked the Samaritan woman to give him to 

drink, she was surprised by his kindness.‘ Why? Surely, 

for an unsophisticated mind, as a rule, it is the offer of a drink, 
not the request for one, which expresses love. 

To appreciate the story, it may well be necessary to assume a 
technical Rabbinic background. From the point of view of the 
laws of purity, ‘‘the daughters of the Samaritans are menstruants 
from their cradle.’’? This regulation, of A. D. 65 or 66, must have 
been much talked about in the first few decades of its existence, 
for it was laid down in highly dramatic circumstances. Its 
formal justification was, of course, that according to strict 
Pharisaic principles, as the Samaritan provisions concerning 
purity differed in some respects from the Pharisaic, there was 
always at least the possibility of a Samaritan woman being in a 
state of uncleanness; and it is very probable —a point of 
importance for the question of the historicity of the incident 
under notice — that, in the more rigid circles, this view had been 
prevalent, and acted upon, long before 65 and 66. But it was 
only then that it was given full legal force, namely, by that 
famous synod of Hillelites and Shammaites where the extreme 
zealots among the former were in the majority and, overawing 
the opposition, passed a large number of chauvinistic measures.’ 
As late as the end of the century, bitter words could be exchanged 
between followers of the various parties about this episode and 
its consequences; and as the moderates gained the upper hand, 

t John 4 7 ff. 

2 Mishnah Niddah 4.1. 

3 Babylonian Shabbath 16b. 
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the day when the synod had met came to be regarded as a day 
of calamity for the nation.‘ 

The woman Jesus met was deemed unclean, like a menstruant, 
and her uncleanness was conveyed to the vessel she held.s (We 
need not consider special cases where contamination might be 
avoidable.) If it was a vessel from which she used to drink, the 
case was particularly serious: the spittle of a menstruant was 
contaminating in a very high degree. In any case, a second 
century Rabbi praises the good old times when it was a matter 
of course for one in a state of purity not to eat together with a 
menstruant.? By asking the woman to give him to drink, Jesus 
showed himself ready to disregard that hostile presumption 
respecting Samaritan women for the sake of a more inclusive 
fellowship. 

Maybe he already acted on the same principle when he let his 
disciples purchase food in the city near-by. Presumably they 
bought from Samaritans. But as certain dry food-stuffs were not 
regarded as susceptible to uncleanness, the question must be left 
open. The disciples may have confined themselves to these. 
Among the decrees of the synod referred to were some pro- 
hibiting the use of several important kinds of food obtained 
from pagans. Apparently, however, the Samaritans were not 
here mentioned. 

We are told’ that the woman, when she went back into the 
city in order to call her friends, “left her waterpot.” Bauer 
remarks? that he is unable to discover the significance of this 
detail. But this is now clear. The implication of the note is 
that she left the vessel for Jesus, ‘“‘wearied with his journey’’,?° 
to drink from it, and that he did so. That was an act comparable 
to, and indeed more serious than, dealings involving contact 
with an Am-Haaretz. 


4 Palestinian Shabbath 3c. 

5 Mishnah Kelim 1.1 ff. 

6 See below, note 12. 

7 Tosephta Shabbath 1.14. 

8 John 4 28. 

9 Das Johannesevangelium, 2nd ed., 1925, pp. 68 f. 
0 John 4 6. 
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So far, to be sure, the argument might appear highly con- 
jectural. But there is perhaps support in the clause ob yap 
ovyxpavrat "lovdaioe Lapapiras." Literally, of course, 
ovyxpaouat. means ‘‘to use together’, though sometimes it is 
employed in the more general sense of ‘‘to use.”” The natural 
interpretation is: Jews do not use — scil. vessels — together with 
Samaritans. This would confirm the thesis advanced; and in all 
probability, had the point of the incident been recognized, 
nobody would ever have thought of any other rendering. 

That Samaritans in general are named, not only Samaritan 
women, may be explained in various ways. The author may have 
thought that the restriction to women was sufficiently implied 
by the context. Or he may have committed a slight mistransla- 
tion. Or — and this the writer considers most likely — he did 
refer to a group of Pharisees that avoided contact of the kind 
contemplated not only with Samaritan women but also with the 
men. Logically, once the women were presumed to be men- 
struants, their husbands must be presumed to be defiled by 
them. Sadducean women received treatment not dissimilar to 
that of Samaritan women; and the Talmud records” that ‘“‘it 
happened that a (male) Sadducee was talking to a high priest 
in the market and spittle issued from his mouth and fell upon the 
clothes of the high priest; whereupon the face of the high priest 
turned pale and he went to see the other’s wife (to enquire 
whether she had practised the proper, Pharisaic precepts).”’ 

However, the point of the story has not hitherto been recog- 
nized, and it is now universally believed that, in the passage 
quoted, svyxpdaouat means ‘‘to associate on friendly terms,” 
“‘to be familiar’: Jews do not associate on friendly terms with 
Samaritans. The writer does not deny that this translation is 
just possible. The simple verb xpdopat, besides ‘‘to use,” can 
signify ‘‘to be intimate”; cvyxpdaopmat, besides ‘‘to use together,” 
can signify ‘‘to use’; since it may have one of the meanings of 
the simple verb: “‘to use,’”’ there is no a priori reason why it should 
not have another, ‘‘to be intimate.’’ Nevertheless there is one 


John 4 9. 
% Tosephta Niddah 5.3, Babylonian Niddah 33b. 
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objection, not conclusive, but quite serious enough, namely, the 
absence of any evidence, apart from the present text, of ovy- 
xXpdaopmat in the sense of “‘to be intimate.” Some dictionaries say 
such evidence exists, but on closer examination the ultimate 
authority invariably turns out to be — the present text itself." 
Preisigke does not note the unusual sense at all. In former 
editions of Liddell and Scott, only this text was adduced for it. 
The latest edition adds Diogenes Oenoandensis 64, following 
Moulton and Milligan; but it will be shown below, under (3), 
that there is no justification for doing so. Moulton and Milligan, 
it is true, refer to three passages as analogous: Epictetus 1.2.7, 
the Epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians 3 and Diogenes 
Oenoandensis 64. But there is little doubt that, had it not been 
for the current interpretation of the clause from the Fourth 
Gospel, none of them would ever have been considered as con- 
taining the extraordinary usage. 
(1) In Epictetus 1.2.7, it isa question of “‘using”’ certain criteria 
for deciding a problem: tais t@v éxrds déiats ovyxpmpeda. 
Oldfather translates:" ‘‘But for determining the rational and the 
irrational, we employ not only our estimates of the value of 


external things, but also the criterion of that which is in keeping 
with one’s own character.”’ There is no trace here of the meaning 
required for the orthodox explanation of the passage from John, 


99 66 ” 


“to associate on friendly terms,” ‘“‘to be familiar.” According 
to the view here combated, Epictetus is speaking of a criterion 


13 It should be observed that the allied meaning ‘‘to have commercial 
dealings with” also is more than doubtful. Liddell and Scott assume it in 
The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea 31. But in 21, the verb can only signify 
(jointly) to use”, “(jointly) to exploit”: cuyxpa@vrac yap TH Tov mépay 
épyacia, “for they (jointly with others) exploit the trade across the sea.” 
Accordingly, in 31 too we ought to translate ouvexpnoavto dé abrp Kal amd 
Mov¢ns tues by “some traders of Muza exploited this island (jointly with 
the king)’’; which indeed makes much better sense than the translation pro- 
posed by Liddell and Scott, since the contrast is between the previous, free 
exploitation by anybody and the present monopoly of a lessee of the king — 
viv 5€ amd Tov Bacthéws 7) vngos Exueuiodwrar. That the noun obyxpyets 
in 27 denotes ‘common use” is admitted by Liddell and Scott: éxer 5é xal 
airy obyxpnow T&v Tov Tépav EuTropiwy, “this metropolis also takes part 
in the exploitation of the trading-places across the sea.”’ 

™4 Epictetus (in The Loeb Classical Library), 1926, vol. 1, p. 17. 
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commonly employed. Then the equation is made: ‘commonly 
employed” equals “familiarly employed,” which equals “‘to be 
familiar,’’ which equals ‘‘to associate on friendly terms.”’ Evi- 
dently, all this is twisting an innocent word for the purpose of 
obtaining a parallel to John 4 9. For Epictetus, the word means 
“‘to employ” or, perhaps, ‘commonly to employ”; but definitely 
no more. Moulton and Milligan, in adducing this text, follow 
J. B. Lightfoot, on whose position a few words will be said pres- 
ently, under (2). 

(2) In chapter 3 of his Epistle to the Magnesians, Ignatius 
exhorts the recipients uw) ovyxpacdat TH HALKia Tov éxtoKxd7rov 
GAG... Tacav évtpoTHy abt@ arovéuev, “not to take advan- 
tage of the youth of the bishop, but to shew him all respect.” 
Or if we credit ovyxpdaopat with its full force, we may translate 
“not to take advantage together”, “not to combine to take 
advantage.” (The Anglo-Latin version of the 13th century has 
coutt. Admittedly, as it is always punctiliously literal, this is 
of little significance.)** It might perhaps be argued that the 
author means to discourage undue familiarity. Even if that were 
granted, ovyxpdouat would still denote ‘‘to use” or ‘“‘to use 
together’, not ‘‘to be familiar.”” Ignatius does not write u7 
ovyxpacdat T@ érioxérw which might justify the rendering “‘not 
to be familiar with the bishop”; he writes uy ovyxpacda TH 
HAtkia Tov émtoxdtrov, which can only be rendered by “not to 
exploit (together) the age of the bishop” — whether the exploita- 
tion consisted in undue familiarity or not. As a matter of fact, 
the continuation of the letter shews that the danger lay, not in 
undue familiarity, but in insubordination. Ignatius goes on to 
cite the praiseworthy example of the presbyters, whom he 
describes as ot mpocetAngdtas THY gatvouérny veEewTeEpLKhY 
Tai add’... cvyxwpovvtas aiT@, “not making use of his 
manifest youth but yielding to him”; and he adds that it is 
necessary braxove kata undeulay brdxpiow, “to obey with- 
out any hypocrisy.” Thus there is no conceivable basis for the 
rendering ‘‘to be familiar.” It was J. B. Lightfoot’® who first 


1s But comp. below, note 25. 
%6 The Apostolic Fathers, 2nd ed., pt. 2, 1889, p. 112. 
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thought that here was a parallel to John 4 9 and suggested that 
ovyxpaouat should be translated by ‘“‘to presume upon’”’, ‘‘to 
treat lightly”’ (which, even if correct, would still not be quite the 
same as “to be familiar” or “‘to be friendly’). He, too, cited 
Epictetus 1.2.7 as another illustration of the usage; we have 
already dealt with this passage under (1). Lake’s translation,"’ 
“Now it becomes you not to presume on the youth of the bishop,” 
and Srawley’s translation,"® “You too should not treat lightly 
the youth of your bishop,” are obviously based on Lightfoot. 
Others are more accurate, such as Bauer,”? ‘‘Fiir euch aber 
schickt es sich, euch das jugendliche Alter des Bischofs nicht zu 
nutze zu machen’’ (‘‘to exploit’), and Hennecke,?° ‘‘Es ziemt 
euch aber, das jugendliche Alter eures Bischofs nicht zu miss- 
brauchen”’ (“‘to abuse’). At any rate, this is decidedly no case 
of cvyxpdaouat in any special sense. 

(3) There remains Diogenes Oenoandensis 64, which now 
figures in Liddell and Scott. Towards the end of this fragment, 
we find the passage obxovv éxdrepov iuwv idia det Bapetodar 
bu’ Huas, ovyxpjodar dé T@ érépw tov... The rest of the 
text is lost, and though it is safe to assume that the word érepov 
followed,27 we do not know how the sentence ended. Cen- 
sequently, it would be rash indeed to pronounce on the exact 
meaning of cvyxpdouat in this context. How, then, do Moulton 
and Milligan — the source of Liddell and Scott — come to take 
it as denoting ‘‘to be familiar’? This interpretation goes back 
to J. William. He, in the Preface to his edition of Diogenes 
Oenoandensis,” contended that fragment 64 could not, as had 
been suggested by previous commentators, be part of a letter 
written by Epicurus himself. The authorship of Epicurus, he 
maintained, was ruled out by the language, which must date 
from a later period. And among the points proving the language 
late, he mentioned the use of ovyxpdouar in the sense of “‘to 


"7 The Apostolic Fathers (in The Loeb Classical Library), 1945, vol. 2, p. 199. 
18 The Epistles of St. Ignatius, 1919, p. 54. 

19 Die Apostolischen Vater, 1923, p. 221. 

20 Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, 2nd ed., 1924, p. 524. 

a See J. William, Diogenes Oenoandensis, 1907, p. 60. 

” Op. cit., p. XXVIII. 
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be familiar.” Here is the source of Moulton and Milligan. Two 
things are to be said on this. First, the sole evidence in view of 
which William felt it possible to attribute to ovyxpdopar in 
Diogenes Oenoandensis the sense of ‘“‘to be familiar’ is — the 
clause from the Fourth Gospel here under discussion. Secondly, 
if, despite the fact that the sentence at the end of fragment 64 
breaks off in the middle, we venture guesses as to its meaning, 
the most satisfactory results are obtained by proceeding from the 
properly established values of the verb, “‘to use together” or 
“to use.”’ In the passage immediately preceding, the author of 
the letter has referred to money sent him by his father and other 
friends. Now he says: ‘‘It is not right that each of you should be 
burdened with his own share in my support,* but each should 
use together with the other’’ — and we may suppose that there 
came something like ‘‘such extra sums as he is able to spend,” 
“such resources as are available.’’ The dative érépw, that is, 


if we translate ‘‘to use together’’, would be connected, not with 
the main body of the verb, xpdaouat, but with the prefix ovr: 
“to use together one with the other’’, not ‘‘to use one another.” 


Again, if we translate ‘‘to use,’’ we get: “It is not right that each 
of you should be burdened with his own share in my support, 
but each should make use of the other.’” He means they should 
ask one another to assist. This also makes much better sense 
than ‘‘each should be familiar with the other.”” No doubt other 
guesses are possible. But it is idle to speculate further: we do 
not know what the lost portion contained. What emerges is 
that there is no good reason why we ought to translate ovy- 
xpdouar here by “to be familiar,’’ “to associate on friendly 
terms.” 

The conclusion is obvious. Unless the Fourth Gospel applies 
the verb in a way recurring nowhere else —and it may be 
repeated that this is just possible — it must signify either “‘to 
use something together with another person,” or ‘‘to use two 
things together” (this sense is less frequent than the others, but 
Preisigke is surely right, against Moulton and Milligan, in finding 
it in BGU IV, 1187.22, cvyxpdopat Bia xal abdadia “to use 


23 The author constantly refers to himself as jets. 
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both force and stubbornness,’’ and we may compare Polybius 
3.14.5, about Hannibal Gua 6€ ovyxpnoapévov ovvavwnorTa 
T® ToTtay@ Kai tots Unpios, “using as fellow-combatants at 
the same time both the river and the elephants’’), or simply 
“to use something.”” The meaning ‘‘to use two things together,”’ 
rare in any case, does not fit. Neither does the simple “‘to use 
something.”’ A statement to the effect that Jews do not make 
use of Samaritans would be neither true nor —and this is 
decisive — to the purpose in this particular context: the woman 
must be referring to some plain unkindness on the part of the 
Jews. (But it should be observed that even if this argument is 
not accepted, we arrive only at “‘to use,”’ not at “‘to associate on 
friendly terms.”) The result is that, in all probability, the prefix 
is stressed, the verb denoting ‘‘to use something together with 
another person’’: Jews do not use vessels together with Samar- 
itans, most definitely not with Samaritan women. True, the 
writer has found no clear case where the dative after cvyxpdaopat 
depends on the ovv; Diogenes Oenoandensis 64 is too prob- 
lematic. But that is doubtless accidental. The possibility of 
this construction must have existed. 

It may be worth adding that the Hebrew verb hishtammesh, 
“‘to use,’’ naturally occurs in Rabbinic discussions about clean 
and unclean vessels; e. g. according to the School of Shammai,*4 
’asur lehishtammesh bikheli shenitme’u 'ahorau bemashqin, ‘‘It is 
forbidden to use a vessel the outside of which has been rendered 
unclean by a liquid.” 

The clause here analysed, ob yap ovyxp@vTat..., is missing 
in 8% Dabde. The question, therefore, arises whether it goes 
back to the evangelist. If not, we must assume that the Gospel, 
after being completed, fell into the hands of an expert in Rabbinic 
lore. This is perhaps not inconceivable. Yet the easier explana- 
tion seems to be that we have before us a comment by John 
himself. As remarked above, that anti-Samaritan decree of 
A. D. 65 or 66 formed part of a famous legislation. The reason 
for the absence of the clause from the manuscripts named 
probably is that it was no longer understood when they were 


24 Babylonian Berakhoth 52b. 
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written. We ought to remember that, if the thesis submitted is 
correct, the interpretation of ovyxpdouat as meaning “to asso- 
ciate on friendly terms’’ was not known to ancient editors and 
scribes; so the passage must have sounded very queer to them. 

Or did this interpretation spring up already at an early date? 
The Vulgate certainly is not acquainted with it: non enim cou- 
tuntur Judaei Samaritanis.*> But, to judge by modern transla- 
tions, the Syriac version has it. A. L. Smith,” for instance, 
renders John 49: ‘For the Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans.”’ Modern dictionaries agree, alleging that the rele- 
vant Syriac verb is here employed in the sense of “‘to have 
dealings or intercourse with.’’27 

In point of fact, however, the Syriac version is as free from this 
error (error — on the basis of the view here advocated) as the 
Vulgate. This is not saying that the story was still properly 
understood at that time; it only means that it was not yet re- 
written. The modern treatment is due to the same lack of insight 
into the Rabbinic background which has already led to, first, 
the assignment of an exceptional sense to cvyxpdouat in the 
Greek text and, secondly, the ‘‘discovery” of this sense in 
Epictetus, Ignatius and Diogenes Oenoandensis. As there is 
now, thirdly, an unwarranted rendering of a Syriac verb, one 
wonders whether this avalanche will ever come to a halt. 

The Syriac verb appearing in John 49 is the Ethpa‘al of 
hashah. It occurs in five other passages. 

(1) Acts 273. The Greek has gutavdpwrws te 6 “Tob\uos 
T@ Ilab\w xpnodpevos, “Julius used Paul kindly.” In the 
Syriac version, what Julius used was, not Paul, but kindness: 
“The centurion used mercy (bimerahamenutha‘) towards (lewath) 
Paul.”” The verb means “to use.” Accordingly, the dictionaries 


2s Comp. couti standing for ovyxpdopuar in the Anglo-Latin version of 
Ignatius to the Magnesians 3, above, note 14. 

%6 A Translation of the Four Gospels from the Syriac, 1894, p. 169, and Some 
Pages re-transcribed from the Sinaitic Palimpsest with a Translation of the whole 
Text, 1896, p. 88. 

27 See J. Payne Smith, Syriac Dictionary, 1903, p. 162, R. Payne Smith, 
Thesaurus Syriacus, vol. 1, 1879, p. 1399 (“nullo commercio utuntur cum”), 
and W. Jennings, Lexicon to the Syriac of the New Testament, revised by 
U. Gautillon, 1925, p. 83. 
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are wrong in singling out this passage for the sense “‘tractare” 
or ‘‘to behave self toward, to treat.’’?8 Presumably, this attitude 
of the dictionaries is yet another indirect effect of the current 
interpretation of John 49. The next step would be to assert 
that Acts 27 3 provides a second example of the Syriac verb 
denoting ‘‘to associate on friendly terms.’’ It may be worth 
noting that Bar-Hebraeus, Chronicon Syriacum 80.347, is 
closely analogous to Acts 27 3 — except that ‘7m is put instead 
of lewath — and is apparently destined to become the next victim. 
R. Payne Smith” still gave the unprejudiced translation “‘miseri- 
cordia usus est erga incolas.”” In J. Payne Smith,’° this has 
become ‘‘he behaved mercifully towards the inhabitants,’’ and 
the text is placed next to John 4 9; i. e. we are given to under- 
stand that the meaning here approaches ‘‘to associate on friendly 
terms.’’ But the verb unambiguously signifies ‘‘to use.” 

(2) I Corinthians 7 31, “And they that use this world,” 
Xpwpevor. Again, clearly ‘‘to use.” 

(3) I Corinthians 9 12 ‘‘We have not used this power,” €xp7- 
odpeda. The same. 

(4) I Corinthians 9 15, ‘“‘But I have used none of these things,” 
kéxpnuat. The same. 

(5) I Thessalonians 25. The Greek has od yap mote & 
Noy KoNakelas éyevndnuev. The English version gives ‘For 
neither at any time used we flattering words,”’ and this is exactly 
what we find in the Syriac. Again, ‘‘to use.’’ 

It follows that the Ethpa‘al of hashah must be rendered by 
“to use’ and nothing else. (The Old Testament application of 
the root is consistent with this result. The root occurs — 
though never in the Ethpa‘al —in Daniel 3 16, Ezra 6 9, 7 20. 
It always refers to what is needful.) It must be so rendered also 
in John 4 9. And it is desirable that this text should be deprived 
of its separate position both in Greek and Syriac dictionaries, 
though as to Greek a slight doubt may remain; a fortiori all 
those passages pressed into service with a view to justifying that 
position. 

28 See R. Payne Smith, loc. cit., and Jennings, Joc. cit. 


29 Loc. cit. 
3° Loc. cit. 
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It is not proposed here to inquire exactly when the traditional 
interpretation of the clause under discussion came into being. 
By Luther’s time it was established — Denn die Juden haben 
keine Gemeinschaft mit den Samaritanern — but it is no doubt 
much older. We have already mentioned that the original point 
of the narrative of Jesus and the Samaritan woman must soon 
have become unintelligible to Christian readers. Once that had 
happened, it was easy to assimilate it to passages like Acts 10 2s: 
“Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing for a man that is a 
Jew to keep company (koAAaoVat) or come unto (mpocépxea- 
Jat) one of another nation; but God hath shewed me that I 
should not call any man common or unclean.” 


3t The writer is indebted to Professors F. S. Marsh and P. W. Duff for valu- 
able criticism. 








STUDIES IN THE ST. MARK’S ISAIAH SCROLL* 


HARRY M. ORLINSKY 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE-JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION, NEW YORE 


1. THANKS to the publication of the text of Chapters 42 and 
43 of the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll by E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew 
University (Megillot Genuzot [Jerusalem, 1948], pp. 34-43)" and 
to the articles by M. Burrows of Yale University on ‘‘Variant 
Readings in the Isaiah Manuscript” (BASOR, 111 [Oct. 1948], 
16-24; 113 [Feb. 1949], 24-32) and the “Orthography, Mor- 
phology, and Syntax of the St. Mark’s Isaiah Manuscript” 
(JBL, 68 [Sept. 1949], 195-211), together with photographs of 
some sporadic parts of Isaiah,? the scholarly world was enabled 
to make some intensive, even though necessarily only tentative 
study of the lower textual criticism of the Scroll. 


* Based on some parts of the paper read in Cincinnati on Dec. 29, 1949, 
at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, on “The St. Mark’s 
Isaiah Scroll in the Light of Lower Textual Criticism.’’ Since the argument of 
date did not enter at all in my paper, those who attended the meeting recog- 
nized immediately as utterly fictitious the statement printed in the New York 
Times (Friday, Dec. 30, 1949, p. 20; repeated in the National: Jewish Post, 
Jan. 6, 1950; and elsewhere), “Dr. Harry M. Orlinski [sic!] said the scrolls 
dated from somewhere between the fourth and ninth centuries of the Christian 
era.” In its issue of Sunday, Jan. 8, 1950, the N. Y. Times printed my letter 
of correction. 

t Chapter 40 of St. Mark’s was reproduced by Sukenik in 1949 for the 
members of the Israeli Knesset’s first session in Jerusalem. I have had no 
access to it; but 40 2b-28a was photographically reproduced in BASOR, 111, 
p. 6 (in reduced form in Bib. Arch., 11 (Sept. 1948], p. 48). 

2 BASOR, 111, reproduced also 4 6b-5 7 (p. 21); and BASOR, 113, repro- 
duced 3 15-24 (p. 26), and 34 16-35 5a, 37 4b—10b, 38 20b—39 4, 54 9-13, 60 21b—614b 
(pp. 8-9). 
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I. 


2. From the broader point of view in textual criticism, the 
relative age of a manuscript is not at all necessarily a criterion 
of its ‘“‘textual”’ proximity to the original whence it ultimately 
derived, and, what is even more important, it need not at all 
indicate the value of the text of the manuscript. Thus, e. g., 
J. A. Montgomery found that two Greek cursive manuscripts 
(viz., 62, 147) of about the twelfth century A. D., “although 
degraded and contaminated types, are closer to the mother 
text |viz., Origen’s third century hexaplaric revision of the 
Greek Daniel] than V [Codox Venetus] . . .”3—which is an 
uncial manuscript of the eighth-ninth century. Again, basing 
himself on Gehman’s study of ‘‘The ‘Polyglot’ Arabic text of 
Daniel and its Affinities” (JBL, 44 [1925], 327-52), Montgomery 
goes on to assert that this Arabic translation of about the 
eighth century “‘is infinitely superior in the text it represents to 
A [Codex Alexandrinus, of the fifth century] and its Gr. fellows, 
and is the truest specimen of Or€ [the Constantinopolitan- 
Origenian text] that we have; it must have been made from an 
early authoritative codex of which A is a base offspring.”” And 
be it noted in this connection that the Arabic text of Daniel in 
the 1645 Paris Polyglot (whence the edition of the Arabic Daniel 
in the 1657 London Polyglot) was “‘based on a manuscript which 
had been written three hundred years previously . . .”” (Gehman, 
p. 331). 


In other words, a fourteenth century manuscript containing 
the text of an Arabic translation made around the eighth century 
from the Greek, is ‘infinitely superior in the text it represents” 
to a handsome Greek uncial of the fifth century. Thus whereas 
a museum may pay about half a million dollars for Codex 


3 International Critical Commentary on Daniel (1927), p. 52; cf. C. D. Ben- 
jamin, JBL 44 (1925), 303-326. 
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Alexandrinus (the amount that the British Museum is reported 
to have paid in 1933 to the Soviet Government for Codex 
Sinaiticus), and acquire the Polyglot Arabic of Daniel for just 
a few dollars, the scholar will prefer the text of the Polyglot 
Arabic of Daniel to the text of Codex Alexandrinus. 


II. 


3. Unable to decide the age of the Isaiah and related Scrolls, 
whether it be about the second century B. C., or about the second 
century A. D., or later, I set out on the appearance of Sukenik’s 
publication of Chapters 42-3 in August, 1948, and of Burrows’ 
article in BASOR, 111, in October, 1948, to make a study of the 
textual position and value of the Isaiah Scroll. In a preliminary 
report on the Scroll at the New Haven meeting of the American 
Oriental Society, April 6, 1949, I emphasized five points above 
all others: (1) There can be no doubt that the scribe responsible 
for the Isaiah Scroll, or of the manuscript from which it derived, 
was not a particularly careful one. This is clear enough in 
quantity alone when Burrows’ article in BA SOR 111 is consulted; 
it becomes much clearer when the text of 42-3 is studied more 
intensively. (2) Where the Septuagint of Isaiah goes its own 
way from the masoretic text, the St. Mark’s Scroll agrees with 
the masoretic text. By no stretch of the imagination can the 
Hebrew text of St. Mark’s be associated with that of the Hebrew 
Vorlage of the Septuagint. This is true likewise so far as the 
Targum, Peshitta, Vulgate, and the Minor Versions (Theodotion, 
Aquila, and Symmachus) are concerned. (3) When St. Mark’s 
goes its own way from the masoretic text, and I do not have 
reference here to ordinary cases of scriptio plena and defectiva, 
it is from a text from which the masoretic text derives that the 
deviation occurs. (4) In scarcely one instance in Chapters 42-3 
did I note a reading in St. Mark’s which was more original than 
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that preserved in the masoretic text. For a manuscript which 
may derive from the pre-Christian Era, if the archeological and 
paleographic data should combine with the internal evidence to 
prove it so, the St. Mark’s Scroll is singularly and unaccountably 
lacking in more original readings where it differs from the 
masoretic text. (5) Regardless of the date of the St. Mark’s 
Isaiah Scroll, I doubt that its value for the textual critic will 
amount to very much, except insofar as it will help to convince 
more biblical scholars that the traditionally preserved text of 
the Hebrew Bible should be treated with far greater respect than 
it has been, even as the archeologist has taught us to regard that 
text as constituting far more reliable historical source material 
than the generations preceding our own realized.‘ 


III. 


4. Now, after a more intensive study of Chapters 42-3 than 
was possible before April 1949, since when Burrows’ articles in 
BASOR 113 and JBL appeared, together with some photo- 
graphs, I have come to be convinced even more that my early 
conclusions were correct. But we can go much farther now, 
I believe. 


5. One of the most widely accepted emendations of the pre- 
served text is 20m? for Myy: (22) rat m2a) 43) °D) 
(...ayin mav-by sath: jah nivy> py) in 326, “(For the 
vile person will speak villainy, and his heart) will work (iniquity, 
to practice ungodliness, and to utter wickedness against the 
Lord ...).’”” This emendation is based on the Septuagint render- 


4It was naturally gratifying when Dr. Burrows stood up after the paper 
was read to express his complete agreement with the paper as a whole. Cf. 
his statement (BASOR, 111, 16-17), ‘The text of Isaiah ... agrees with the 
Masoretic text to a remarkable degree in wording. Herein lies its chief 
importance, supporting the fidelity of the Masoretic tradition.” 
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ing vonoe: and on the Targum’s [AYYND, “will devise.” Among 
the moderns who have accepted this emendation are Duhm 
(1892), Gratz (1892), Cheyne (1899), Marti (1900), Box (1908), 
Procksch (1930), Ziegler (1948), and Kittel in both the second 
(1909) and third (1937) editions of Biblia Hebraica.s The argu- 
ment in favor of original JWT would seem to have been clinched 
by the reading 3¥1N in St. Mark’s. Burrows put it carefully 
(BA SOR, 111, p. 20); ‘There are many other cases of agreement 
with the LXX and other Vss. against the MT . . . 301M instead 
of mvy?...” 


6. Even a cursory examination of our verse makes it clear at 
once that the expression ‘‘and his heart will work iniquity” 
(sk AwYy? 125) involves a difficulty for any translator, in that 
the heart (unlike the person himself, or his hands, etc.) does not 
“do” (MWY) iniquity; it can only “think, plan, devise, plot, 
consider,” etc., to do iniquity. And since the LXX rendered by 


(6 yap pwpds pwpd AaAnoE Kal 7 Kapdia abTod uaTaa) vonoe 
(rod cuvredeiv) avoua kal Aadely mpds Kiprov TAGVyOLW . . .), 
and since the Targum reproduced by (TY¥7 S2Y°W7 IS 


5 Kittel’s note reads “G L T — “30m.” L (viz., the Old Latin) should not 
have been cited here, since it only confirms the reading in the LXX whence 
it derives. It has long been my contention that no single publication has had 
such detrimental effect on the lower textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible as 
Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica* 3; cf. pp. 149-155 of my chapter on ‘‘Current Progress 
and Problems in Septuagint Research” (in The Study of the Bible Today and 
Tomorrow, ed. H. R. Willoughby, Chicago, 1947); to n. 12 ibid., where J. 
Ziegler is cited, add the caveat recently issued by J. B. Payne (JBL, 68 (1949), 
262) in connection with Ezekiel, ‘‘More care must be mployed in the use of the 
phrase often found in the Kittel Editions of M, ‘Lege cum Graeco.’”” When 
M. Burrows’ edition of the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll will appear, the chances 
are that utter confusion will be introduced in the revived study of the Hebrew 
text of Isaiah by those who will use Kittel’s convenient collection of what 
amounts to Addenda et Corrigenda, nearly every line of which swarms with 
errors of commission and omission as regards both the primary and the 
secondary versions. The careful scholar will distrust these footnotes, and go 
to the sources whence they are alleged to derive. 
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80D ...), it is not surprising that so many of the better critics 
used vonoe: and ]’NWYNN as the basis for a reading IWM’, and 
that most of them chose it over masoretic WY” as the original 
reading. And since Theodotion and Symmachus read roujoe 
(aéuxiav Tov moijoa dwdxpiow), it meant that an original 
awr’ had become Wy” by the second century A. D. 


” op, 82203 apy TayD? dR) PROYND (inweD P2709 


7. But a simple matter was overlooked. The critics had for- 
gotten to consult the rest of the book of Isaiah to determine how 
the LXX and Targum rendered expressions of this kind, and 
especially how the verbal forms of 2¥M were reproduced in these 
translations. 

Verbal forms of 2WM are found in Isaiah no less than twelve 
times: 2 22; 5 28; 10 7; 13 17; 29 16, 17; 32 15; 33 8; 40 15, 17; 53 3, 4. 
A check through J. Ziegler’s model edition of the LXX of Isaiah 
(the Géttingen Septuaginta, 1939) reveals the significant fact 


that this version uses no other term for 1¥M than doyifouar 
(this includes v. 15 in our very chapter, and the expression 
avn qand iaadu in 10 7); this is true also of the Minor Versions 
(2 22; 13 17; 29 17; 32 15; 33 8; 53 3, 4). And so far as the Targum 
is concerned, it is only Aramaic 2WM which is used for Hebrew 
aun. 


Accordingly, neither the LXX nor the Targum offers any 
basis whatever for the widespread opinion that AWM lay in the 
Hebrew Vorlagen of these versions.’ 


6 As put by N. H. Snaith, Notes om the Hebrew Text of Isaiah XXVIII- 
XXXII (London, 1945), 68, ‘““—mwy’. So S, but the other Versions presuppose 
—3um’ (shall devise), which some moderns follow, but there is no need so readily 
to assume that MT must be wrong, especially when one Version supports it.” 
Actually, the evidence of the LXX and Targum could not be dismissed so 
readily here, in spite of the Peshitta, if they did indeed point to 3¥m; they 
do not. 

7Grabe had suggested that vojoes was but a corruption of moujoet 
(=mwy’). However Schleusner (Novus Thesaurus Philologico-Criticus, etc., 
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8. But these two versions do help to demonstrate what several 
other competent critics surmised was the true meaning of 70” 
in our verse. Taking their cue from the Targum, Saadia rendered 
522% Ipny’ 724p1, Rashi interpreted .. . |! MAWND Pap” 
mpun myy> Soy 7x mawny awn, and David Qimbi com- 
mented 2777 *3 , ps Mwy? 1293 awn 7942 vba Tay baad 
S2V’Y TY VON AVIN NWT 9D WY? ADDN ,AVIN bx my IPN 
mwyo >. Schleusner, in rejecting Grabe’s emendation of 
LXX vonge to wounoet, correctly explains the LXX: “ita h. 1. 
quoque ab hebraica veritate recesserunt LXX quia...,’’ with 
which cf. Ehrlich (Randglossen, 1912), “WY” geben LXX und 
Targum richtig durch ein Verbum des Sinnens wieder, doch lag 
ihnen nicht eine abweichende Lesart vor, etwa 2M, wie die 
Exegeten vermuten, sondern 7¥Y, vom Herzen gebraucht, heisst 
ersinnen...’’ These critics, and such others as S. D. Luzzatto 
(11 Profeta Isaia [Padova, 1867]), Knobel (1872), and Dillmann 
(1898), offer additional inner-biblical data in support of this 


view, e. g., Mic 2 1 (where yyrbyb is paralleled by ]}8"2Mn); 
Psa 583 (HOYER ndiy ada-AN “Yea, in heart ye work wicked- 
ness’’). 


IV. 


9. Itis clear that 2W1N in St. Mark’s is unique, and has nothing 
in common with any Hebrew text in existence or presupposed 
by the versions. It is equally clear that IWIN is no mere scribal 
error of an original MWY’, not even if the corruption were 2VmM 
instead of AW1IN. Whence then 2W1M? 


Lipsiae, 1821, s. voéw) correctly rejects this proposition. On xapdia with 
voéw see E. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek (Oxford, 1889), p. 108, § XIV (1). 
Our word voéw is used with 29 / xapéia also in 42 7 (for O°W in the idiom 
Jar-oy... now / evonoas...é 7H Kkapdia cov) and 4418 (for 93 in 
ona 22070 / Kal Tod voficat TH Kapdia abrar). 
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For several months I had been mulling over the material of 
St. Mark’s made available by Burrows and Sukenik, trying to 
account for the variations between it and the masoretic text. 
Time and again I kept coming back to the same question: 
Whence the numerous and diverse variations in St. Mark’s? 
To assert that the scribes of St. Mark’s and its predecessor(s) 
were unusually careless, and that they resorted to a unique 
orthography, did not answer the more fundamental question: 
How could an obviously original reading in 43 23, (D827 xd) 
yn>y my (rb “(You did not bring unto Me) the lambs of your 
burnt-offerings’” have become in St. Mark’s 0b miwan 815) 
mays mw “a lamb for a burnt-offering’”’? How could masoretic 
MmmI92 PATI > (in the same verse) ‘‘I did not burden thee 
with a meal-offering”’ (paralleled by miaa yayin xd) “and 
I did not weary thee with frankincense’’) have been transformed 
in St. Mark’s into 7M 8&9 ANwY 819) “and you did not make 
unto Me a meal-offering’’? It is not as a mere scribal error that 
one can explain St. Mark’s MORY enor) for masoretic 
7150" cnorn) “(My praise) they shall recount’’ in 43 21; or 
smn) in St. Mark’s at 26s for masoretic q719173 (yaw?) 
“(To Thy name) and to Thy memorial”; or 210 in St. Mark’s 
at 45 7 for preserved piby (MBY) “(I the Lord . .. make) peace’’; 
(ys) awin (1a) in St. Mark’s at 326 for masoretic (i29)) 
(U8) MYY?; etc., etc. 


=? 


10. In my paper on ‘The St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll in the 
Light of Lower Textual Criticism,”’ read in Cincinnati on Dec. 29, 
1949, at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, 
I discussed this problem. Pending a full analysis elsewhere, 
I may repeat at this point one of the conclusions at which I 
arrived there: The St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll derives from a 
manuscript which was copied from memory. Where the text of 
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St. Mark’s goes its own way from the masoretic text, it is because, 
in addition to faulty copying and spelling, faulty memory was 
at work.’ A reading such as 3W1N, and the other instances cited 
above, as well as the mass of material I have collected for 
separate publication, indicate clearly enough that the St. Mark’s 
Isaiah Scroll derives from a manuscript which came into being 
as an oral variation on the theme of the text-tradition which 
came to be known in the latter part of the first mellennium A. D. 
as masoretic.® 


V. 


11. In his discussion of the text of Chapters 42 and 43 of 
St. Mark’s, Sukenik selected as the most important variants’ 
iVi1 for masoretic M7? in 43 10, and MAN) (really O°3°NI; see 
§ VI below) for masoretic i777} in 43 19. 


8 As put by S. R. Driver in an analogous connection (Notes on .. . Samuel?, 
Introduction, p. xxxvi, n. 1), “These variants...relate mostly to small 
differences . . . [they] practically never affect the sense materially, or correct 
a certainly corrupt passage. In many cases also the variant seems to be due 
to the citation being made from memory, the substance being recollected 
correctly, but not the exact wording...” 

9 Burrows’ comments on the role of memory should be noted here. Thus 
“The foregoing shifts of order [seven instances cited on pp. 23-4 of BASOR 
111] which seem to have no significance or apparent cause, may most probably 
be attributed to mere slips of memory’”’ (BASOR, 113, 24). Under “Smoothing 
of style” (p. 26), where seven passages are cited, Burrows writes, “Copying 
in blocks of a considerable number of words at a time may have led to slips 
of memory.” On pp. 27-8 he has listed numerous instances of “Substitution of 
synonyms and other changes attributable to slips of memory.”’ “The frequent 
substitution of 7 for 8... suggest[s] rather writing from dictation or memory 
by a scribe who used 7 or 8 indifferently as a vowel-letter” (JBL, 68 {1949}, 
203). ‘‘The total picture is one of freedom like that of Elizabethan English, 
indicating a partly traditional, partly phonetic manner of writing, probably 
from dictation or memory”’ (p. 196). 

mdm by anos omy ow Sy RPA nyt nx VyA? vnxs7a Od 
anya prawns *> orn. 
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A. 


V. 10 reads (817 "INTD WIN) SAPARD) Win yD...) 
DTN 708) by ayirnd D9 (‘Ye are My witnesses, saith 
the Lord, and My servant whom I have chosen; that ye may 
know and believe Me, and understand that I am He;) before Me 
there was no God formed, neither shall any be after Me.’ 
St. Mark’s 7°71 for preserved i17'7? is unique among all textual 
witnesses to our passage. In regarding 71°71 as a significant read- 
ing, Sukenik explained "59 and "MN not as prepositions (‘‘before 
Me” and “after Me’’) but as the substantives ‘“‘My face” and 
“My back”’ respectively, citing in this connection the well-known 
passage in Exodus (33 23) where God said to Moses, “And I will 
take away My hand, and thou shalt see My back (*M8); but 
My face (7153) shall not be seen.”” The simple fact is that no 
“face” or ‘“‘back’’ is involved here, and that St. Mark’s 1°71 is 
only one of the many scores of obvious scribal errors of the 
preserved text. 


12. (1) If °qA& “My back” were intended in St. Mark’s, the 
chances are considerable that the plene *71NS would have been 
written (TT N19 ANN) Os IID 81D ID? ANTON ND. . .). 

(2) "D9 is not readily turned from prepositional “before Me” 
into substantival ‘‘My face.” 

(3) The expression ‘My face...and My back” form a 
meaningless concept after N17 "38 9. 

(4) Substantival “My face...and My back” is precluded 
at once by the presence of bs “God”; D8, and not 359 and 
‘NN, is the subject of 113. 

(5) Tosay ‘‘My face was not created”’ and “‘My back was not”’ 
is too flat a contradiction of Ex 33 23 to be taken seriously. After 
all, Moses is said actually to have seen God’s back, and to have 
been denied the privilege of seeing God’s face, which did exist! 
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(6) Second Isaiah does not bother to argue that God has no 
physical form; one of his main objects is to convince his fellow 
Jews in exile of the all-important fact that there is no divine 
being other than God. There is scarcely a chapter in his writings 
which does not make and repeat this statement, and this is 
vividly emphasized in our very chapter (cf. the very verse which 
follows our own, (2°WiD “wap TS} 7 9538 °D38). Asa matter 
of fact, the concept mand "08) bs ayirnd 155 is reproduced 
exactly in the expression ody TS “W301 TITERS 728) FIN PIS 
in 44 6 (cf. 41 4, 48 12). 


13. In fine, it would hardly have occurred to anyone to find 
in St. Mark’s clearly corrupt ‘1°71 even a legitimate variant of 
masoretic 11°71’, let alone ‘“‘a most important” variant, were it not 
for the fact that nothing more significant had shown up in the 
fifty-three verses of chapters 42-43 of the text of St. Marks, 
a remarkably bad showing for a text that is believed by some 


competent scholars to be of pre-Christian vintage. 


B. 


14. Burrows would see in St. Mark’s 71°71 one of three cited in- 
stances in Isaiah where ‘An imperf. without conjunction becomes 
a perf.” (JBL, 68 [1949], 210). However, a glance at these 
passages indicates clearly that whereas 10°32? in 5 12 could have 
the force of “‘they have regarded’”’ (// 18"] “they have consid- 
ered’’; cf. S. R. Driver, Hebrew Tenses, §§ 35, 113.4a) — and 
hence St. Mark’s 10°27; and whereas (WY) 822? (N73i3)) in 6 4 
does mean “was filled” — and hence St. Mark’s 8903 (cf. Rashi’s 
comment, ]WY nbn i171) ;*= masoretic ‘1°77’ in our verse cannot 


As a matter of fact both 1027 and 89D) in St. Mark’s are but instances 
of “Smoothing of style” resulting from faulty memory. 
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possibly mean ‘‘was’”—and hence St. Mark’s 7° does not 
belong with 10°32" / 10°37 and nbn / 890) at all.” 


VI. 


15. Sukenik’s other ‘‘most important” variant in Chapters 42 
and 43 (see n. 10 above) is M13°N) “paths” for masoretic NIN} 
“rivers” in 43 19: (NIV) (OW A} FV IDTIKD OWS AS...), 


ts 


(Behold, I will do a new thing; now shall it spring forth; shall 


% It is unfortunate that Burrows included in his article on “Orthography,” 
etc., references to such works of A. Sperber as “‘Hebrew Based upon Biblical 
Passages in Parallel Transmission” (Hebrew Union College Annual, 14 [1939)), 
since the material there collected is neither classified nor analyzed properly; 
it is merely thrown together. For other instances where “An imperf. without 
conjunction becomes a perf.’’ Burrows refers to § 60 of Sperber’s above-cited 
work. Turning to this section (p. 199, The use of tenses), we find a total of four 
cases listed under ‘‘a) perfect or imperfect.”” For the many thousands of cases 
where the Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuchs agree in reading the same tense 
of a verb, there is one (!) where the masoretic text reads 97°17 (Deut 30 1) 
but where the Samaritan reads J’; to Sperber this would indicate that the 
perf. and impft. are interchangeable so far as the Heb.-Sam. are concerned! 
Again, there are thousands of pft. and impft. forms in those parts of the 
Hebrew Bible which aze found also in Chronicles. Out of this vast number, 
there is actually one (!) instance where 173? in II Ki 8 29 is paralleled by 
i727] in II Chron 22 6; regardless of which is original (cf. S. R. Driver, Hebrew 
Tenses3, p. 32, § 277), how could this single instance be made to prove that 
pfts. and impfts. are promiscuously interchangeable in Biblical Hebrew? 
Yet this is what Sperber has actually done. The same argument applies to 
82: in IL Ki 1933 // 82 in Isa 37 34, where the hundreds of instances of 
agreement are ignored for “The use of tenses’ and this single instance is made 
the basis for the free interchange of pft. and impft. The fourth instance 
involves Isa 1 11 where masoretic V8" is associated with Sebir 108 (so in 
ed. Ch. D. Ginsburg; cf. S. R. Driver, op. cit., p. 38, § 34a Obs., where 798’ 
m7 [seven times in Isaiah] is discussed), the only such instance in the entire 
Hebrew Bible! Neither individually nor collectively can these four disparate 
instances cited by Sperber be used in any way for the determination of the 
uses of tenses in Biblical Hebrew; rather is it the other tens of thousands of 
instances of agreement in the pft. and impft. that the competent grammarian 
will use as the basis for the syntax of Biblical Hebrew. The material in St. 
Mark’s must be handled per se, and only the greatest of confusion can result 
from “‘explaining” that material in the light of Sperber’s handling of the biblical 
material (see W. F. Albright’s strictures on the latter, JBL 64 [1945], 294). 
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ye not know it? I will even make a way in the wilderness, and) 
rivers (in the desert.)” As he put it, “...and it is scarcely 
necessary to say (anid VS PS) that M3'N) is a more fitting 
parallel to J} than the term M177) in the masoretic text.” 
Burrows has put it cautiously (BASOR, 113, 30) when he de- 
scribes N3°N) as “attractive: the reading of the MT may have 
been caused by the M177) of v. 20, where the parallel is 0°D, 
whereas here it is 1.” Others have been less restrained in 
their rush to welcome M13°N) publicly as the original reading. 


16. At first blush I too thought of St. Mark’s M3°Nl as probably 
original. However a closer examination of all the pertinent data 
made it appear less than certain. Long after I had completed 
my analysis of Nia°’ni / nin), I received through the kindness 
of Dr. Burrows" a copy of his corrected proof of Chapters 42 
and 43 of St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll, where our reading is, of all 
things, 0°3°N3!"* Since there is no such word in Hebrew, Biblical, 
Postbiblical, Medieval, or Modern, it might seem that my 
analysis has been rendered superfluous. I do not think that 
this is so, since 0°23°N) may be an error of *N2°N), and hence is 
worthy of our attention. 


A. 


17. As stated above, there is no plural masculine form *0°2°N3 
in Hebrew; there is the sg. 3°N) (five times: Psa 78 50; 119 35; 
Job 18 10, 28 7; 41 24), the sg. 73°N) (six times: Isa 43 16; Psa 


33 It is a pleasure to take this opportunity to thank Dr.Burrows for the 
graciousness and promptness with which he answered all my questions relating 
to the Isaiah Scroll, and made available whatever materials I asked for. 

™ In a private communication (Jan. 4, 1950), Dr. Burrows wrote to me, 
“Re M3°N) vs. 0°2°N3, of course the ’ and 1 are interchangeable (actually 
there is a ligature with the preceding 3); the last letter is somewhat rubbed, 
and I took it for a N in making my first collation (with rather small prints) 
In the large photograph, and in our collotype plates, the mem is unmistakable. 
It can’t be a N.” 
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119 105; 142.4; Prov 115; 1228; Job 3013), and the fem. pl. 
nian (fifteen times, including Isa 42 16; 58 12; 59 18; and passages 
in Judges, Jeremiah, Hosea, Proverbs, Job, and Lamentations). 
On the basis of the utterly unreliable text of St. Mark’s it would 
be the height of folly to assume the existence of the form 0°2°N) 
alongside N13°N3. Whence then 0°23°NI? 


18. It strikes me that, unless 0°(2°N) be a purely accidental 
error having no special source, the scribe responsible for 0°2°N3 
was unconsciously influenced by some such form as 0°93} (the 
pl. of the // 7] occurs thirteen times in Isaiah), or 0°79}, 
or even O°}, O23"), or the like. That is to say, the scribe 
began to write M12°N), and under the influence of some such word 
as any one of the four just mentioned, wrote 0°2°N] instead. 
In other words, there is good reason to believe that even as 
0°(3°N)) probably came into being as a result of absentminded- 
ness, so does — 2°M] owe its existence to preoccupation, most 


naturally with the // 3. 


B. 


19. On the assumption that “M3°N) is what the author of 
St. Mark’s intended, let us see whether this word deserves any 
authority as a variant, let alone priority, in the lower textual 
criticism of Isaiah. 

(1) First of all, it is noteworthy that all the Versions (LXX, 
Targum, Peshitta, Vulgate) and Hebrew manuscripts read N17). 

(2) It is significant that it seems never to have occurred to 
any critic to see anything wrong or even anomalous in masoretic 
ni). The reason for that is of course that the concept ]10°W’3 
N77) is found in the very next verse (20; O° W373 °AN) 9 


8 The form 0°77) is found eight times in the Hebrew Bible, four times in 
Isaiah (18 1, 2, 7, 33 21). 
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yi0°~’3 NiN3}) and is well known elsewhere in the Hebrew 
Bible.** Not only that, but the corollary concept is well known 
too, e. g., 4215 (... ON? NIT) ADL), 502 (DYN O DIN 
» +. 131) NIN), Psa 107 33 (OD "N¥DI I]? nin} ow 
Tinos), On the other hand, 17 and 72°N) are common and 
logical parallels, e. g., in 42 6; 43 16; 59 s. 

(3) While the usual use of the term (MHY AYN AYY 727) 
(my Nida) NOXN would ordinarily favor masoretic N17), 
it cannot be denied that in a similar passage, 42 9, (NINVN17 
(DIN VOWS) TINOSA OWA TID CW Nv TM IW) is 


Fr 


followed ultimately by MI’N). . . 17 in v. 16. 


c. 


20. It seems to me that the reasoning from the above ought 
to be something like this: — 

(1) Since there is no decisive evidence in favor of *M2°N3, 
and since *M13°N) is only an emendation of St. Mark’s 0°2°N), 
and since preserved M1771] makes perfect sense in the context 
and is supported by the Versions to boot, and since the masoretic 
text has been copied and preserved infinitely more carefully 
and correctly than has the text of St. Mark’s, and since *0°2°N3 
could far more readily be explained as a later replacement of 
original N77) (under the influence, say, of the //"]1) than 
could N17) as from an original *M23°N) (under the influence of 
ni) in the following verse), it is clearly masoretic N17) which 
deserves priority over *Ma°n) / 0°3°N3. 

(2) M23°N) is in itself only an emendation of 0°3°N), and the 
masc. ending 0°(2°N)) in all probability came into being under 


%6 Cf. C. C. Torrey, The Second Isaiah (New York, 1928), p. 317 at 41 17, 
“Spiritual blessings are here pictured in the usual and (for an oriental) most 
forcible way, by the figure of desert land turned into an oasis. The ‘thirst’ 
is the same which is spoken of in 55:1. See...” 
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the influence of the masc. ending in 0°(397) or O°(97) or the 
like. If so, then not only the ending 0°(2°N) but also the very 
word (0°)2°N] probably derives from the common parallel 17, 
and is then only an error for N17). In short, not only cannot 
conjectured *M)2°N) be given superiority over preserved M77), 
but it is difficult to see hew it can be given the status of a legiti- 
mate variant. An emendation of a probable corruption cannot 
be considered a variant. 


VII. 


CONCLUSIONS 


21. (1) If the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll should turn out to be 
a document of the Second Jewish Commonwealth, then its 
chief value will consist of the fact that it helps to demonstrate 
the reliability of the masoretic text of the Hebrew Bible, to 


convince more biblical scholars that the traditionally preserved 
text of the Hebrew Bible should be treated with far greater 
respect than it has been (cf. end of § II 3 above). This is no 
mean achievement, and would help a lot to prove what some 
scholars have been asserting all along, namely, that the Masoretes 


of the post-talmudic period followed faithfully their predeces- 
sors in preserving intact the consonantal Hebrew text of the 
Holy Scriptures.” 

(2) If the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll should turn out to belong 
to the Mishnic period, or later, then its value will be even less 
than that of Theodotion, or Aquila, or Symmachus, or the 
Syro-Hexaplar of the seventh century," the Hebrew Vorlagen 

7 Cf., e. g., pp. 24-26 and the notes ibid. of my article on ‘The Hebrew 
Root SKB” in JBL, 63 (1944). 

*8 Made from Origen’s Fifth Column of his Hexapla (before about 250 A. D.); 


see the convenient chart on p. 30 of my article in Biblical Archaeologist, 9 
(May, 1946). 
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of which are readily discernible, and coincided even more over- 
whelmingly than St. Mark’s does with the text which came later 
on to be called masoretic.” 

(3) The St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll derives from a text which 
was written (probably from dictation”) from memory. Where 
the text of St. Mark’s goes its own way from the masoretic text, 
it is because, in addition to faulty copying and spelling, faulty 
memory was at work. That is to say, the Hebrew text of St. 
Mark’s is utterly unreliable not because it was copied from 
memory, but because the memory of the person who brought it 
into being (as well as the scribes who did the writing and copying) 
was faulty. The unreliable character of St. Mark’s is inductively 
determined. I should describe the text of the St. Mark’s Isaiah 
Scroll as an unreliable oral variation on the theme of what came 
to be known as the masoretic text of Isaiah." 


1 Cf. pp. 85-6 and the notes ibid. of H. M. Orlinsky, On the Present State 
of Proto-Septuagint Studies (American Oriental Society Offprint Series, No. 13.) 

20 Burrows refers several times in his three articles to this phenomenon; 
e. g., BASOR, 111, 20 (at 37 26), 22 (at 6 13); 113, 25 (“Apparent mistakes of 
hearing”); JBL, p. 196 (see the citation at the end of n. 9 above). 

2 It has been suggested by Tobiah Wechsler (1905) 71210) of Neve Jacob 
(near Jerusalem) that the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll was used originally for 
Haftarah purposes (the Haftarah was the portion of the Prophets which was 
read on the Sabbath, after the reading of the weekly portion of the Pentateuch. 
Out of the year’s fifty-two Haftarah selections from the Prophets, no less than 
fifteen derive from Isaiah). In support of his theory (published in odin 
(“The World”), the World Zionist Organization organ; Dec. 1, 1949, pp. 156-7), 
Mr. Wechsler makes the sensational statement that in the summer of 1947 
he was taken by the well-known Arabist and treasurer of the Palestine Oriental 
Society, Mr. St. H. Stephan, to the St. Mark’s Convent of the Old City, and 
there he was shown by an Arab, in the presence of the Metropolitan who had 
himself welcomed Messrs. Stephan and Wechsler into the building, two 
scrolls. (Prof. Burrows kindly drew to my attention the Metropolitan’s 
account of this event, in the Biblical Archaeologist, 12 [May, 1949], 29-30.) 
One of these was the now well-known St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll (edited by 
M. Burrows for the American Schools of Oriental Research); and the other 
scroll struck Mr. Wechsler as consisting of Haftarot. The entire article 
(which is called “The Genizah which was made public and the Genizah which 
was hidden away,” ANIM APuM Adan AYnm) needs to be very carefully 
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(4) Under no circumstances is the Hebrew text of St. Mark’s 
to be given any independent value. The careful and unprejudiced 
critic will refrain from attributing to a variant reading in St. 
Mark’s a value equal to that of the preserved reading; the 
masoretic expression must be regarded as the preferred and 
original reading unless and until the St. Mark’s variant is 
demonstrated on quite independent grounds (e. g., on the basis 
of style, content, versions) to be (a) a legitimate variant and 
(b) the superior reading.” 


investigated, and tke Scroll of Haftarot, if that it be, needs to be made public. 
An important article just came to hand, by Lankester Harding (Chief Curator 
of Antiquities of Transjordan), in the Palestine Exploration Quarterly, July— 
October, 1949. 

22 Thus, e. g., in his popular résumé of ‘The New Hebrew Manuscripts in 
Perspective” (The Jewish Monthly, Vol. 3, No. 6 [Sept. 1949-5709], pp. 352- 
362), Raphael Loewe writes (p. 355), “In Chapter XLII, 13, the new text 
reads y’1’ instead of the Massoretic 9°71. If, as is possible, 9°11" be rendered 
He will humble, the reading is an intelligible alternative in the context, although 
the Massoretic text is preferable.” But the fact is that y’9) is not “an 
intelligible alternative” at all; it is but a careless error of ¥°T? (confusion of 
and ‘1, and addition of 1). To make 9° “an intelligible alternative” one 
must assume (1) that 2°17 means “to humble” in Biblical Hebrew (this 
is a recent conjecture in learned circles), (2) that y’1) here does mean “‘to 
humble,” (3) that y’tV “He will humble” is good usage without an object, 
and (4) that “He will humble” fits into the context. In addition, since 
vy’? and YI’ are scarcely independent variants, it is so much more likely 
that the rarer Y’’ became the far more common y°", than vice versa. In 
that case, y’ is merely a corruption of y’"” (cf. Burrows, BA SOR, 113, 26-7). 
In fine, only on an uncritical view could one attribute to the text of St. Mark’s 


(and its Y71) an importance equal to that of the traditional text (and its 
y)). 





CODICES 1582, 1739, AND ORIGEN 


K. W. KIM 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


ODEX 1582 is important because it is one of the two closest 
witnesses to Origen’s text of Matthew in Caesarea; the 
other important witness is Codex 1. Codex 1582 is a beautifully 
written minuscule of the four Gospels (dated 949 A. D.), which 
is the oldest member of Family 1 (1 118 131 209 1582). Further- 
more, Codex 1582 is significant because of its connection with 
Codex 1739 (ca. 940-960 A. D.) and the Venice Aristotle (dated 
954). For our consideration, it is highly important to note that 
all these three manuscripts of the tenth century bear the name 
of the scribe Ephraim. 

It has been proved beyond doubt that the name of the scribe 
who wrote Codex 1739 and the Venice Aristotle was Ephraim. 
Kirsopp and Silva Lake are strongly of the opinion that this 
Ephraim was the one who wrote Codex 1582 also and paleo- 
graphically this is very probable. They are quite sure of one 
thing: these three manuscripts were written at least in the same 
scriptorium, if not written by one and the same Ephraim. 

Codex 1739 was carefully studied by Lake, de Zwaan, and 
Enslin. Their investigation revealed some valuable information 
about this Codex.? According to these scholars, the Codex 
originally contained the whole New Testament except the 
Apocalypse. The present Codex contains only the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Catholic and Pauline Epistles. 

The colophons and notes reveal that there were at least two 
stages in the history of the text of the codex. The scribe Ephraim, 


 Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake, “The Scribe Ephraim,” JBL, LXII (1943), 
263 ff. 
2 Kirsopp Lake and Silva New, Six Collations of New Testament Manu- 
scripts (Harvard University Press: 1932), pp. 141-219. 
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sometime in the tenth century, copied a single codex of the New 
Testament which contained a series of critical notes. Most of 
these notes seem to have been reproduced in the codex. 

The codex which Ephraim copied was itself compiled sometime 
in the fifth century in a library where the compiler had access 
to copies of the New Testament and of the writings of Irenaeus, 
Clement, Origen, Eusebius, and Basil. In its compilation, dif- 
ferent archetypes were used for the Pauline Epistles and for the 
rest of the New Testament. For the Pauline Epistles the 
compiler used a very ancient codex by comparing it with the 
writings of Origen. It is very suggestive to note that for the 
Epistle to the Romans the compiler reconstructed his text from 
the lemmata of Origen’s commentary. We may safely assume 
that the text of Romans in Codex 1739 is that which Origen 
used. 

As a matter of interest, I examined Origen’s quotations from 
Romans in his Commentary on Matthew. Origen cites about 
forty verses from the Epistle. I compared these quotations with 
the text of Romans in Codex 1739 and found that they are 
identical. In view of the way in which the text of Romans in 
Codex 1739 was made, this agreement is more than accidental. 

It is clear, then, that the original exemplar which Ephraim 
copied must have been made in Caesarea, possibly in the great 
library of Pamphilus. We can safely say that the text of the 
Pauline Epistles in Codex 1739 may well represent the Origenian- 
Caesarean text more accurately than any other manuscript.3 

In the course of my study of the Gospel text of Origen, I have 
discovered that Origen’s text of Matthew, as used in his works 
completed in Caesarea, is remarkably close to the text of Codex 1 
and 1582; 1582 is, in fact, a little closer to Origen. My study of 
Codex 1582 in connection with Origen’s Gospel text, compels 
me to accept the view of the Lakes. I am convinced that it was 
one and the same Ephraim who wrote the Venice Aristotle, 
Codex 1739, and Codex 1582. The text of Codex 1582 is so close 
to Origin that I am strongly inclined to believe that the compiler 
of the original exemplar which Ephraim copied reconstructed 


3 Lake and New, op. cit., p. 145. 
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his text from Origen’s Commentary on Matthew and other writings, 
as was the case with the text of Romans in Codex 1739. 

The colophons and notes in Codex 1582 show that there were 
also two stages in the history of the codex as in Codex 1739. 
The notes and textual variants indicate that the compiler of the 
original exemplar was in search of the most ancient and author- 
itative text; indeed, he was an intelligent student of text. There 
are many notes in Codex 1582, but a few examples will be 
sufficient to serve our purpose. 

A note in Codex 1739 on James 2 13 refers to a manuscript 
written by Eusebius of Caesarea “in his own hand.” The fol- 
lowing colophon in Codex 1582 may be taken as a reference to 
Eusebius. There is a concluding ornamentation after €goBouvTo 
yap (Mk 16 8), followed by the colophon: 


éy Trot pev TOV vTiypagwv ews @de TANpoUTAL 
6 ebayyedtoTis Ews ov Kal EioéBios 6 Mapygidouv 
éxavovicev’ év moddots 5é kal ravTa péperat. 


Then follows Mk 16 9-16. An identical colophon is found in the 
margin of Codex 1. The colophon in Codex 1582 is written in 
small semi-uncial letters, a usage which is quite common in 
Codex 1739. The identical colophon in Codex 1 and Codex 1582 
shows that there is a close relationship between the two codices. 
I am of the opinion that Codex 1 was copied from Codex 1582, 
and hardly vice versa; or Fam. 1-1582 were derived from a com- 
mon archetype. The colophon shows, furthermore, that both the 
’ Longer and Shorter Conclusions of Mark were known to the 
compiler of the exemplar of Codex 1582. Eusebius (c. 325) states 
that in the oldest and best MSS. known to him the Gospel of 
Mark ended with 16 s; and he did not include the succeeding 
twelve verses in his canons of parallel passages. 

The marginal note on Mk 16 19 in Codex 1582 is a clear ref- 
erence to Irenaeus: 


Eipnvaios 6 trav arrocréAwv rrAnotov év T@ pds Tas aipécers 
Tpitw AOyw TOUTO avaveyKer TO pyTov ds Mapxy eipnuévor" 


This is criticism of a high scientific order. An identical note is 
also found in Caten. Iren. in cod. 72. The note says that “‘Ire- 
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naeus, who was near to the Apostles, in the third book of Against 
Heresies quotes this saying as found in Mark.’’ Thus Irenaeus 
is one of the earliest witnesses to the Longer Conclusion of Mark. 
The passage of Irenaeus to which the note refers reads as fol- 
lows in Latin translation: 


In fine euangelii ait Marcus: Et quidem Dominus Iesus, 
postquam locutus est eis, receptus in caelos, et sedet ad 
dexteram Dei (Adv. Haer. III, x, 6). 


The same verse is cited in Caten. Iren. in cod. 72; it is rather an 
interesting reading which is not supported by many extant MSS; 
it may be taken asa free quotation. It reads: dvehngOn Xprords 
*Inoovs mpds Tov év ovpavots abtov TraTépa Kai Hedy. 

Codex 1739 has a number of references to Irenaeus and 
Origen. For example, a note on I John 43 reads: 


a , 4 > had a £ > - bd - , A 
& Aver Tov "Inoovy odtws 6 Kipnvaios év 7m Tpitw xara 
Tas aipécers hOyw kal "Qpvyévns sagas é&v TH N Tuw 
Tov eis THY Tpds ‘Pwuatous éEnynTiKor’ 


What the note means is quite clear. Since Irenaeus in his 
Against Heresies and Origen in his Commentary on Romans read 
6 Aver Tov “Inoovy rather than 6 yu) 6uodoyet, the former should 
be taken as the correct reading which is supported only by 
Irenaeus, Origen, 1739, and vg. The latter reading is supported 
by all the rest of the witnesses. This is a clear indication that 
the authority of Irenaeus and Origen is taken into consideration. 
The marginal note on Mt 4 17 in 1582 reads: 


TO peravoetTe EEwlev TapéKeLTO Ws ioTEpov TpoaTeber. 


The latter half of Mt 417 reads: peravoeite’ HryyiKe yap 7 
Bao.reia T@v obpav@v. This is supported by the majority of 
MSS, but peravoeite is omitted by Justin, Clement, Origen 
(sometimes), Eusebius, k, Sy**. Codex 1582 has meravoeite 
in the text, but the note says that weravoeite was added in the 
text as a later reading. It is not clear to whom this note refers, 
but it is interesting to see that both the addition and omission 
of weravoeire are supported by Origen. He omits it twice in his 
Commentary on John (Berlin edition, IV, 182, 19 and 28) and at 
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the same time he cites the verse twice without omitting it in 
the same commentary (IV, 171, 28; 180, 30) and once in his 
Commentary on Matthew (Vol. X, 17, 24). It is quite probable 
that Origen did not have peravoeite in his text. Preuschen is 
strongly of the opinion that Origen never had peravoeite in 
his text and its addition was made by his scribes. This view is 
also supported by Hautsch.‘ 
The marginal note on Mt 13 35 in 1582 reads: 


év T@ TpaTw Tohuw Tov eis Tas Ilapowias e&nynTixa@v 
ovTws pvnuovever THS XpHoEws Srws TANPWOR Td pyOev dia 
‘Hoatov tov rpogntov kai Ta é&Hs un A€ywr eivac Ev Tois 
avTiypagos dragwriav’ Oa Kai Oavpaciws arodoyeira 
ph edpicxopévov év T@ ‘Hoaia tov davoigfw év rapaBodais 
TO oTOua pov. ot b€ pera TavTa Tod\unpws Td ‘Hoaiov 
noérnoav. 


In all probability, this note refers to Origen who wrote the 
Commentary on Proverbs in three tomes. To understand the 
meaning of the note, we must take a look at the reading of 
Mt 1335. Smws tAnpwhy TO pyOev dia TOV mpoyHrov déyor- 
tos, Avoitm év mapaBodais TO ordya pou épebEouar Kexpup- 
péva aro KataBodns Kdopuov. This reading is supported by 
the majority of MSS. dvolfm év mapaBodais 76 ordua pov 
is clearly a quotation of Ps 78 2. The note says that jaatov Tov 
@pognrov is found neither in different MSS, nor in the Book of 
Isaiah. The main question is, then, whether the correct reading 
should be jaatov Tov mpognrov or Tov mpogyTov. It is strange 
to see that, in spite of the authoritative information given in the 
note, Codex 1582 reads joatov tov mpognrov. Origen must 
have commented on Mt 13 35, but this part of his Commentary 
on Matthew is missing. He cites this verse once in his Commen- 
tary on Matthew (X, 435, 28), but we have no way of knowing 
whether he read joatov Tov mpogytov or Tov mpoyyTov. The 
reference to the commentary on Proverbs may imply (if the note 


4 Erwin Preuschen, Origenes Werke, IV, Der Johannesk ntar, (Leipzig: 
1903), 171. Ernst Hautsch, “Die Evangelienzitate des Origenes,” Texte und 
Untersuchungen, XXXIV (1910), Heft 2a, 13. 
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refers to Origen at all) that Origen’s comment on this verse had 
already been lost. 


The note can not refer to Eusebius, who refers to this verse in 
his comment on Ps. 78 (LX X, 77). He expressly states that the 
addition #aatov in Mt 13 35 was made by mistake, and joatouv 
is not found in “accurate copies or MSS.” (Eus. Ps. LX XVIII, 
Tit.) Jerome in the main supports Eusebius in saying that some 
ignorant scribes mistook ’Agag for‘ Haaiou, but he says that he 
had seen some MSS. of the Gospels that contained the addition 
joatov (Brev. in Ps.). Indeed, joatov tov mpogyrov is read 
by x* © 1 1582 fam. 13 543 33 174 230 713 788 826 828 983 1573 
1689. We note that the addition jeatou is supported Ly a great 
majority of the Caesarean witnesses, and this means that the 
addition was found in the current text of Caesarea. 


The note still does not preclude the possibility that Origen 
may have had joatov tov mpognrov in his exemplar. For 
example, he disliked the reading "Incovv rov BapaBBay (Mt 
27 17), but he left it there and commented upon it (See Berlin 
edition, Vol. XI, 255, 20f.); just because it was found in the 
current text of Caesarea where he lived. “Incovv tov BapaB- 
Bav is supported by © fam. 1 1582 22* 241** 299** Sys-hier. Arm 
Geo’. 

The Pericope Adulterae (Jn 7 53-8 11) is placed at the end of 
the Gospel in Codex 1582, and in Codex 1. Here again we may 
see a close relationship between the two codices. The following 
note says that the Pericope Adulterae is not found in many MSS. 
and, furthermore, it is not commented upon by the holy Fathers 
Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
and the rest. Codex 1739 contains no reference to any writer 
later than Basil of Cappadocia (329-379), but the note in Codex 
1582 reveals that the exemplar which Ephraim copied was 
compiled sometime in the fifth century or a little later and the 
compiler had access to the writings of Chrysostom, Cyril, and 
Theodore in addition to those authorities mentioned in Codex 
1739. 


TO mwept THs porxadléos Kepadaoy év To Kata “Iwavvnv 
ebayyediw ws & mreloow avtvypdgos pi} Keluevov, pnde 
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mapa Tov Oeiwy ratépwr Tov éEpunvevodvTw pvnpoveriér, 
gnpt 6} ’Iwavvov tov Xpu xal Kupiddov ’Ade~avipéas, od6é 
pv bd Oeodwpov Monfoveorias xai trav Katey, wapédeura 
kata Tov ToTov, KetTat bé ovTWs per’ Oriya THs apxHs Tov 
TS Keyadaiov' és tov "Epobvygov kal ide Ste rpogyrns 
éxk THs TadtAalas obk éyelperac. 


The note is given first, and then follows Jn 7 53-8 11. 

In addition to marginal notes, Codex 1582 gives a number of 
textual variants in the margin as in Codex 1739. Only a few 
will be examined. 


In Mt 13 s2 é&kBddXe is given in the text and mpogépe in 
the margin. The latter reading is supported only by Origen, 
Irenaeus, 1, 517, 659. Probably the marginal reading was given 
because it was Origen’s reading. The former reading is supported 
by all the rest of the witnesses. Origen never uses the former, 
but always the latter; he uses it seven times in his Commentary 
on Matthew alone (X, 18, 27 ff.). 


In Mt 15 22 devs is given in the text and xax@s in the 
margin. The former is supported only by Origen, 1, 1582; all 
other witnesses read the latter. He uses this form three times 
in his Commentary on Matthew (X, 60, 21; 61, 19; 63, 4). In the 
Matthean quotations of Origen, there are many readings that 
are supported only by Origen, 1, 1582; they may be called 
distinctive readings. Such distinctive readings are found in his 
Commentary on Matthew, Exhortation to Martyrdom, Contra 
Celsum (all completed in Caesarea). There are some fifty 
distinctive readings in his quotations from Matthew alone. 
Consequently the reading shown above in Mt 15 22 is not an 
accidental case. I shall list four more readings of Origen that 
are supported only by 1 and 1582; they are mostly taken from 
his Commentary on Matthew, but the first one is found also in 
his Exhortation to Martyrdom. 


Mt 19:29 warépa 7H pnrépa] yovets (I, 14, 15; X, 424, 1) 
1 1582 Orig 
20:17 avaBaivery "Inaois] 6 "Inoots avaBaivey (X, 461, 
11; 464, 11; 490, 19) 1 1582 Orig 
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21:11 of dé SxAor] woddol SE (X, 540, 23) 1 1582 Orig 
21:13 érounoate] wemarnxate (X, 556, 3) 1 1582 Orig 


When Kirsopp Lake edited Codex 1 of the Gospels and Its 
Allies, Codex 1582 was not available to him. Later he recog- 
nized Codex 1582 as a member of Family 1, but he did not see 
direct connection between Codd. 1—i582 and Origen’s text. 
Codex 1582 and Codex 1 are regarded as inferior witnesses to the 
Caesarean text of Mark by Streeter, Lake, and others. Von 
Soden recognized the importance of these two codices and sepa- 
rated them from the rest of Family 1. He was right in saying that 
the archetype of Family 1 and others should be sought in Codex 1 
and Codex 1582, but he did not see the connection between these 
two codices and Origen’s text.5 


In Mt 15 24, eis is given in the text and the marginal reading 
is mpds which is supported only by 9 110 Origen (X, 62, 15). 
In Mt 15 25, BonOe is given in the text and the marginal reading 
is BonOyaov which is supported only by © 399 Origen (X, 63, 24). 
It seems quite clear that these two marginal readings were given 
on account of Origen’s authority; hardly on account of the 
support of 9, which is not a good witness to Origen’s text of 
Matthew. 

In Mt 18 1, }uépa@ is given in the text and pq in the margin. 
These two readings were known to Origen, and MSS support 
is almost equally divided. He has no objection to the latter 
reading, but he prefers the former reading, which is given in 
the lemma, and then says: 


6 6€ mpocéOnke KaTa pév TLV TOY avTiypagur’ év éxelvyn TH 
®pa mpoonov ot pabnrai t@ “Inoov, xara dé GAda’ ev 
éxeivn TH Hepa 


(X, 213, 3, 23) 


We may note that Origen’s preferred reading is given in the 
text, which is supported by © 1 1582 33 517 700 1424 1675 
Sy ** Geo Arm etc. 


S’ Hermann von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, Teil I, Abt. ii 
(Berlin: 1907) 1042 ff., 1055 ff. See also Hautsch, op. cit., p. 58 f. 
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There are many more critical notes and textual variants, but 
those few given above will illustrate the scribe’s intelligent 
interest in textual questions. The general nature of the text of 
Codex 1582 and the references in the notes of the codex lead me 
to believe that the text of Codex 1582 is a result of scholarly 
recension. It is beyond doubt that the basis of such a recension 
must have been Origen’s text. 

We have seen that Codex 1739 is inseparably connected with 
Origen’s text of the Pauline Epistles, especially in Romans. If 
we can say that Codex 1739 may represent the Origenian- 
Caesarean text more accurately than any other MSS, we can 
also say that Codex 1582 may well represent the Gospel text of 
Origen, especially his text of Matthew in Caesarea, more accu- 
rately than any other MSS. This fact is an important clue to 
Origen’s text. There can be no reason to doubt that Codex 1582, 
Codex 1739, and Origen are closely related to each other. The 
name of the scribe of Codd. 1582 and 1739 is Ephraim; the two 
codices are paleographically identical; the nature of the critical 
notes in the two codices is similar; they were written at least 
in the same scriptorium. We may safely seek the provenance 
of Codex 1582 in Caesarea as is the case with Codex 1739. It is 
not an impossible conjecture that the Gospel section missing 
from Codex 1739 may actually be Codex 1582, which. contains 
only the four Gospels. Now we have two manuscripts which 
bear unmistakable witness to Origen’s text. ‘‘In any case the 
Ephraim manuscripts may illuminate an obscure corner in the 
study of the text of the New Testament.’’” 


6 This paper is merely a preliminary report on Codex 1582. I hope to pub- 
lish a complete study of the Codex in collaboration with Dr. Silva Lake who 
possesses some valuable information on the Codex. 

7 Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake, op. cit., p. 265. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Mosaic Tradition, by F. V. Winnett. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1949. Pp. xi+219. $3.75. 


In the nature of the case there can be no finality to literary criticism. The 
study of the Old Testament is no exception, and even a hypothesis so widely 
accepted as the Graf-Wellhausen view of the Hexateuch must be subjected 
to re-examination by every serious student of the subject. Whether we agree 
with Professor Winnett’s conclusions or not, we welcome his book as presenting 
us with an original treatment and a fresh theory as to the Entstehung of the 
section Exodus-Deuteronomy. 

Briefly, Winnett’s view is that the original Mosaic tradition (which he re- 
constructs at the end of the work) was handed down in the northern kingdom. 
After the fall of Samaria, which he dates in 722, the Jerusalem priesthood 
produced a version of the story very different from that which had been 
current in Samaria, in order to exalt their local cultus at the expense of the 
northern sanctuary. This was Deuteronomy, or at least Deuteronomy in its 
oldest form. The post-exilic priesthood, not content with the earlier Judean 
document, revised and modified the old northern tradition, adding a con- 
siderable amount of new material; it is to this element in the Pentateuch that 
the symbol P applies. 

This is not an attempt to recover exactly the early history of Israel; Winnett 
is concerned with the oldest form of the tradition rather than with the actual 
course of events. It is, however, inevitable that the reader should feel at times 
that the author is laying a good deal of stress on historical probability, e. g. 
in discussing the location of Sinai and the spot where the Sea was crossed at 
the Exodus. These are points on which there is today no consensus of opinion» 
and perhaps there never will be anything like agreement. We are certain of 
a few definite facts, such as the liberation of Israel (or a section of Israel) 
from Egyptian forced labour, a deliverance at a sea which appeared to be 


miraculous, and a great covenant made at a sacred mourtain with a Deity 
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who ever afterwards was to be the special God of Israel. These events were 
too deeply imprinted on the national consciousness and played too large a 
part in the development of Israelite thought to have been pure inventions, 
even if we cannot claim absolute certainty for details. But few of us can 
resist the temptation to evolve from the text as we have it some theory of the 
way in which these things happened, and Winnett has as much right as any 
other to claim justification for an attempt to reconstruct the primitive history 
of Israel. 

Many of us have always felt that there was one serious gap in the Graf- 
Wellhausen hypothesis. The analysis of the ‘‘prophetic’’ document left us 
with two elements, a northern and a southern. Yet it was the former which 
was used as a basis for that rewriting of the material which we call Deuter- 
onomy, and Deuteronomy has every appearance of emanating from Jerusalem. 
Why did its authors or compilers neglect the southern tradition and prefer 
the northern? Answers to this knotty problem were given both by Kennett 
and by Welch, the former (strangely neglected by Winnett) carrying the date 
of Deuteronomy down to a late period, and the latter placing it much earlier. 
Professor Winnett meets the difficulty in another way, and denies absolutely 
the existence of E as an independent document outside Genesis. 

He has been led to this conclusion by several considerations. The most 
obvious is a feeling, which many others would share, that the detailed analysis 
of the pre-Deuteronomic portions in Exodus and Numbers has been carried 
much too far. Here, of course, he is following in the steps of Rudolph, and has 
handled the text with as much thoroughness and care as his German prede- 
cessor. Further, following a hint dropped by Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
he has seen in the original document a systematic grouping of material in 
tens — ten plagues, ten commandments, ten murmurings (cf. Num 14 22), 
and in the whole narrative he detects an artistic arrangement which implies 
an author of considerable literary skill. 

Detailed discussion of the argument followed by Winnett would require a 
book at least as long as that which he has written. But mention may be made 
of a few points on which the reader might ask him to think again. Has he, 
for example, considered the Moses story in the light of general folklore, and 
not merely as an example of ancient Semitic legend? Gruffydd’s study of the 
question might have helped him. Again many of us find it very difficult to . 
believe that the ‘‘ritual decalogue”’ is later than the main tradition, though 
we would be ready to carry at least the substance of the ethical decalogue 
back to the Mosaic age. It is difficult to believe that the story of the sea 
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crossing is not composite as it stands; even oriental hyperbole would hardly 
have left the tradition in the form it assumed on p. 188. The question of 
Moses’ marriage, too, is not adequately solved by Winnett. Indeed, we may 
be inclined to feel that he has not fully understood the position of students 
who would link his wife with Kenites. The theory which he rejects implies 
that this name indicates a group of special craftsmen, workers in metal, who 
were not confined to the comparatively narrow limits within which other 
groups carried out their tribal movements, but wandered from one to another, 
making a more or less temporary home wherever their services might be 
required. In the Deborah story, for example, we find some of them even in 
northern Palestine. They were, in fact, the “‘tinkers” of the whole area, and 
Moses may have been in contact with a section which was, for a time, employed 
among Midianites. It does not follow that this theory is correct, but it is 
more plausible than the view that they were a compact group with as much 
identity as others mentioned in the tradition. As a last point we may suggest 
that the relation between the Passover and the Unleavened Bread suggested 
on p. 156 is open to criticism. For the whole picture of the Israelites between 
the Exodus and the Conquest is that of a nomad tribe, keeping possibly within 
certain fixed limits, but still wandering freely with their flocks (probably 
goats) inside that area. Nowhere have we the impression that they gave them- 
selves to the life of agriculture, or even attempted permanent settlements 
at any one spot. They would hardly have been satisfied to remain in tents 
had they farmed the land, even if arable soil could have been found in their 
area. Now the Passover is essentially a pastoral festival, while Unleavened 
Bread is equally clearly agricultural. Surely it is the former which was 
imported by Israel, and the latter which was adopted from the Canaanites 
after the Conquest? 

These are comparatively small details, and a captious critic would probably 
find others. But one or two general remarks may be made. The method 
followed by Winnett looks too much like that of the scholars whose work he 
is trying to supersede, with its close attention to minutiae in the text. His 
elimination of P elements from the original tradition rests on an analysis very 
like that which isolated J and E in the work of earlier scholars. It is true that 
in general the differences between JE and P are much greater than those 
which distinguish J from E, and we may freely admit a priestly redaction of 
the narrative. But when we come to details we feel the same doubts rising 
in our minds as those which we have long felt in contemplating the separation 
of J and E outside Genesis. 
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In the second place, we may ask whether it is at all possible to identify 
sites or even tribal districts with any security. What evidence is there, for 
example, that Midian was located to the east of the Gulf of Aqabah in the 
Mosaic age? Does the identification go further back than Josephus? And if 
it does not, is there not room for movement in nearly a millennium and a 
half? In the Gideon story we certainly get the impression that the Midianites 
frequented country far to the north of the assumed position. 

Finally, there are features in the tradition which cannot be treated in 
isolation. The outstanding example is the code of civil law in Ex 21 1-23 9, 
which is obviously a form of that type which was current all over the nearer 
east from Anatolia to Mesopotamia. What is most striking about it is the 
fact that it seems to be the most elementary (dare we say primitive?) form 
in which that type of law has come down to us, as Jirku pointed out. What 
we may call the comparative jurisprudence of the nearer east has some bearing 
on the tradition, and has to be taken into account. 

Our reluctance, however, to accept Winnett’s theory may be due to innate 
conservatism rather than to a logical objection to his methods and conclusions. 
In any case we can warmly admire his thorough examination of the problems 
which he has faced, and the skill with which he has presented his case. Once 
more, he has a right to his opinion, and he has stated fully and effectively the 
grounds on which that case rests. 


THEODORE H. ROBINSON 


The Psalms Translated and Interpreted in the Light of Hebrew Life and Worship, 
by Elmer A. Leslie. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. Pp. 448. 
$5.00. 


This volume has as its aim “to make the reading of the psalms an intel- 
ligible, interesting, and inspiring experience.”” The author seeks to accomplish 
this by classifying the psalms in ten major categories, with the various psalms 
in each category discussed together; by presenting a new translation of all the 
psalms, with the view of bringing out the meaning of the original Hebrew; 
and by discussing each psalm and its component parts, with special emphasis 
upon the connection of the Psalms with the worship of ancient Israel. 

Leslie’s work is based upon the scholarship of three European scholars, to 
whom he acknowledges indebtedness in the preface: Gunkel’s commentary 
(1926) and Einleitung in den Psalmen (completed by Begrich, 1927, 1933); 
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Mowinckel’s Psalmenstudien I-VI (1921-24); and Hans Schmidt’s commen- 
tary (1934) and monograph, Das Gebet der Angeklagten in den Psalmen, BZAW, 
49. But Leslie does not slavishly follow anyone; he often goes his own way, 
and the book shows his own keen insight into the religious meaning of the 
Psalms. 

The great value of this book is that it gives to the American reader the results 
of the best modern scholarship on the Psalms, particularly of the above- 
mentioned scholars who have made the most creative contributions to the 
study of the Psalter. The reader may see that the study of the Psalms has 
reached a new stage, and that we can no longer be satisfied with books which 
are given over to futile discussion of the date and authorship of the psalms, 
and to the generous use of scissors and paste to rearrange the poems of the 
prayerbook and hymnal of ancient Israel. 

At a number of points, however, this reviewer believes that Leslie has 
carried the cultic interpretation of the Psalms to unwarranted extremes. In 
chapter III he describes the New Year Festival of ancient Israel, and proceeds 
to connect many of the psalms with that festival. It is unfortunate that he 
has here presented as an established fact what is in reality a highly speculative 
theory. The view of Mowinckel and others that there was a New Year festival 
with an annual enthronement of Yahweh, similar to the Babylonian Akitu, 
is a very attractive theory, but it is no more than that. It is based upon 
very fragmentary and scattered biblical evidence, and we cannot be at all 
certain that there was such a festival in OT times. A reading of Snaith, 
The Jewish New Year Festival: its Origins and Development (London, 1947) 
will furnish a wholesome corrective to Mowinckel’s theory. This reviewer is 
very skeptical of the existence of such a festival in ancient Israel. Hebrew 
religion was aniconic, and it is very doubtful that the ark was used in a 
ceremony of the annual enthronement of Yahweh as the Babylonians used 
images of their deities. If there was such a ceremony, why has it been so 
completely “‘edited out” of our historical records, and why is it not mentioned 
in the condemnations of the Hebrew prophets? Is it not possible that the 
Hebrews made use of terminology and ideas borrowed from the Akitu without 
themselves having a similar ceremony and its attendant mythology? 

The cultic interpretation is carried too far at a number of other points. 
For example, it is difficult to believe that Ps. 51 was used in a rite of cleansing 
in the temple (pp. 400-1); that psalm is too spiritual to have been used in 
that way. 

No classification of the psalms is entirely satisfactory. Leslie’s classification 
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has much to commend it. Yet, one may rightly quarrel with his classification 
of a number of individual psalms, and of some groups. For example, it is very 
far-fetched to classify Ps. 23 as a song of personal thanksgiving by one who 
had recovered from illness (pp. 283-5). The reference to walking “‘in the valley 
of deep shadow’ is too tenuous for us to conclude that the author had been ill; 
and the mention of the “house of the Lord” in 6 does not necessarily imply 
trust in the temple and use of the poem in a temple ceremony. The psalmist 
uses the figure of Yahweh as a host, and it is far better with Gunkel to classify 
the psalm as a “Psalm of Trust,” though Gunkel’s use of the term “Lament” 
for it is misleading. Further, it is doubtful that so many of the psalms should 
be grouped under the heading ‘‘Prayers of the Falsely Accused” (Chapter X). 
While this may be one of the features of these psalms, it is not evident that 
it is the leading feature. Pss. 42-43, for example, arise primarily out of home- 
sickness for the temple in Jerusalem, not from false accusation of enemies. 

A third adverse criticism of Leslie’s work may be made. His new transla- 
tions are often helpful in bringing out the meaning of the original Hebrew, 
but they too often use translation English and are too literal and mechanical. 
They do not do justice to the poetry of the Psalter. Also, they too often rest 
upon emendation of the Hebrew text (following Gunkel, Ehrlich, and others). 
The first duty of the modern translator should be to give a faithful rendering 
of MT, whenever that can be made to yield good sense; if not, he may then 
resort to emendation on the basis of the ancient versions. Conjectural emenda- 
tion should be a last resort, and is seldom necessary. 

These criticisms are not meant, however, to detract from the great value 
of a painstaking and highly useful book. It is one which all who love the 
psalms and delight in their study must have close at hand. 


J. Pamip Hyatt 


Kingship and the Gods. A Study of Ancient Near Eastern Religion as the 
Integration of Society and Nature, by Henri Frankfort. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xxiii+444. $5.00. 


During my pleasant stay in the U. S. A. I was asked to review this excel- 
lently produced volume and particularly to devote my interest to the section 
in which the author deals with the problem of kingship in ancient Hebrew 
religion. For this limitation there is good reason, since other reviewers have 
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particularly dwelt upon the author’s discussion of the Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tamian material. 


Hebrew kingship is only touched upon in the form of an epilogue, and it 
may be stated at once that more space should have been given to this area of 


the ancient Near East, for such an important problem cannot be satisfactorily 
discussed in a few pages only. The reason for thus limiting the analysis of the 
Hebrew material is that, according to Professor Frankfort, Hebrew kingship 
was not “anchored in the cosmos” and consequently it has no place in a 
“study of ancient Near Eastern religion as an integration of society and nature” 
(p. 344). I believe a study of the material will give another impression. 
What then was the nature of Hebrew kingship? Regarding its origin, 
Frankfort states: “If the Hebrews, like the Mesopotamians, remembered a 
kingless period, they never thought that ‘kingship descended from heaven.’ 
Hence the Hebrew king did not become a necessary bond between the people 
and the divine powers” (p. 339). On the following page the author says: 
“‘Kingship never achieved a standing equal to that of institutions which were 
claimed — rightly or wrongly — to have originated during the Exodus and 
the desert wandering.” On p. 341, we read: “His covenant with David con- 
cerned the king and his descendants, but not the people,” and ‘Nowhere else 
in the Near East do we find this dissociation of a people from its leader in 
relation to the divine; with the Hebrews we find parallelism while everywhere 


else we find coincidence.”” Here we have some important statements by the 
author. It is true these should be read in the context in which they are pre- 
sented — I hope my reader will do so. Unfortunately, space will not permit a 
thorough discussion of all of them. 

It is true that, regarding the origin of Hebrew kingship, it is nowhere 
literally said in the OT that “‘kingship descended from heaven.’”’ This expres- 
sion occurs in the Sumerian King List. It implies the idea that before kingship 
was established on the earth, its divine prototype existed in heaven. In the OT 
there are passages reflecting the same general idea of a heavenly assembly, 
and from there kingship was established by the deity. 

As to the idea that the king was chosen by the deity, we meet with this 
idea also in the OT, for in the case of Saul we are told that he was chosen by 
Yahweh through a seer, Samuel, and according to another tradition, he was 
chosen by means of casting lots. In I Sam 16 we are told that David was 
chosen by Yahweh, which was announced by the seer Samuel. In Mesopotamia 


t This method was usual in Mesopotamia, too. 
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the idea of the divine choice of the king was int. al. expressed in such a way as 
to say that the deity looked upon the king (with a favorable eye). It seems 
as if, e. g. in I Sam 16 7, there is a reminiscence of this idea. In this passage 
the act of looking implies an examination of the person in question. This 
ethical point, however, seems to occur also in the corresponding ‘Mesopo- 
tamian conception, for we find passages like the following: ‘‘When Shamash... 
whose obedient shepherd I, Hamurapi, am, with his bright eyes gladly 
looked upon me.”’3 It is true there is strong evidence that kingship in Israel 
became hereditary within the family of David, but also a king having inherited 
his rulership used to legitimate his sovereignty by stressing the fact that he 
had been chosen by the deity. Kingship was to a certain extent hereditary in 
Mesopotamia as well, until a revolt changed conditions, and also in the OT 
we read about kings coming upon the throne after a revolt. Then the new 
king, also in this case, legitimated his position by referring to the divine 
choice. Accordingly, it seems as if conditions were very similar in the two 
areas. The problem of the réle of kingship in the growth and development of 
messianic ideas is quite another question, which we need not touch upon in 
this connection, but the fact that kingship did play this part in ‘messianism’ 
may be regarded as an important circumstance when trying to estimate the 


place of kingship in ancient Hebrew religion and society. Regarding the 
statement that Yahweh’s covenant with David did not concern the people, 


see for instance, II Sam 51 ft. 

Another problem touched upon by Frankfort is the rdle of the Hebrew king 
in connection with the cult: ‘‘He was emphatically not the leader in the cult’’ 
(p. 342). He admits that ‘The king created the conditions which made a 
given form of worship possible,’’ and in the sequel he mentions some instances, 
but “‘the king played little part in the cult. He did not, as a rule, sacrifice; 
that was the task of the priests. He did not interpret the divine will; that, 
again, was the task of the priests, who cast lots for an oracle.’”’ Naturally, 
offering and divination were duties of the priests, both in Mesopotamian and 
in Hebrew society. I am not inclined to go so far as to maintain that once the 
king was the only performer of thesz duties. In Mesopotamia it was customary 
that the king to be was initiated in the priestly associations, and it seems as if 
the king sacrificed and performed divination exactly in his capacity of a priest. 


2 Cf. Labat, Le caractére religieux de la royauté assyro-babylonienne (1939), 
pp. 44 ff.; idem, JCS II (1948), p. 159. 
3 Cf. Labat, Le caractére religieux de la royauté assyro-babylonienne, p. 45. 
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There were special priest classes performing these tasks. But, in Hebrew 
civilization as well, there are examples showing the king as a sacrificer and a 
diviner. Regarding the king as the leader in the cult, see, for instance, Johs. 
Pedersen, Israel. Its Life and Culture I1I-IV (1940), pp. 85 ff., et passim.s 
Kings like David and Solomon are clearly described in the OT as cultic 
leaders. Accordingly it should not be emphatically deried that the Hebrew 
king acted in this capacity. 

With these few remarks I do not intend to minimize the value of Frankfort’s 
important publication. It is only to be regretted that he did not devote more 
space to the analysis of Hebrew kingship, since I believe a thorough study 
would have thrown more light on this important subject. 


ALFRED HALDAR 


Oudtestamentische Studien. Part VII. Edited by P. A. H. De Boer. Leiden: 
A. J. Brill, 1950. Pp. viii-+272. 


The volume before us is a collection of five articles, four of them in English 
and the fifth in French. While the brief list of corrigenda given at the end 
does not include by any means all of the misprints, the editor and publisher 
are to be congratulated on producing such a readable and on the whole correct 
publication in languages foreign to their country. International biblical 
scholarship is much indebted to them. If the English style of some of the 


writers is at times unidiomatic, it is always clear. We who do not have the 


competence in their language which they have in ours cannot but admire their 
courage and thank them for so considerately accomodating themselves to 


our weakness. 

The first article, by T. Jansma, entitled ‘Inquiry into the Hebrew Text 
and the Ancient Versions of Zechariah ix—xiv,” was presented as a thesis to 
the faculty of divinity at Leiden in September, 1949. It is a very thorough 
study not only of the Hebrew text of the latter part of the book of Zechariah, 
but also of the versions. Jansma condemns and avoids the common shortcut 
of using the printed editions of the versions without considering the history 
of their text and their kind and method of translation. The discussion is very 


4 A new edition of this work has been published; cf. also A. Haldar, A ssocia- 
tions of Cult Prophets among the Ancient Semites (1945), pp. 137 ff., with 
references. 
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conscientious. Valuable bibliographical notes are included. The author shows 
commendable discrimination on the question whether the readings of the 
versions in particular cases indicate a difference in the underlying Hebrew 
text. He is also independent in using the work of his predecessors. The 
article should prove very useful for all students of the text of Zechariah 9-14. 

Theirry’s ‘‘Miscellanea Hebraica”’ consists of three parts. In the first he 
presents a new hypothesis on the origin of the Hiphil stem of the Hebrew verb, 
namely, that it was an interjection which acquired demonstrative force and 
then came to be used with the verb, first in the imperative and then in the 
other forms. The second part of the article criticises the terminology of 
Bauer-Leander for the Hebrew tenses and defends the terms “‘perfect’”’ and 
“imperfect”. The third part proposes an emendation of Judges 9 28 based on 
the assumption of a scribal error. 

M. David's article, “The Codex Hammurabi and its relation to the Pro- 
visions of Law in Exodus,” makes available in English an essay published in 
Dutch in 1939. This has been thoroughly brought up to date, including even 
references to the Laws of Eshnunna. It is a very important study of its sub- 
ject. David minimizes the parallels between the Code of Hammurabi and 
Exodus and denies any connection between them — even the use of a common 
source 

J. Simons writes on ‘‘The Wall of Manasseh and the ‘Mi8neh’ of Jerusalem.’ 
He connects the account of Manasseh’s wall in 2 Chr 33 14a with the account 
of Hezekiah’s wall in 325, and maintains that Hezekiah’s and Manasseh’s 
walls were parts of a unified plan begun by Hezekiah (if not earlier), and 
completed by Manasseh. The Mishneh, Simons believes, included areas to 
the east as well as to the north of the city. Its eastern section he identifies 
with the Chaphenatha of 1 Macc 12 37. 

The article by Vriezen, on “The Term Hizza: Lustration and Consecra- 
tion,”’ studies the various connections in which the root nazah is used. Review- 
ing all the texts and classifying the various constructions, he concludes that 
the hizza was a rite of consecration required for the most important sin- 
offerings. He traces it back to early Israelite, perhaps Canaanite practices. 
The practice of consecrating the blood was introduced as part of a post-exilic 
reform of the cult, doing away with the idea of a magical efficacy of the blood. 
The problems of Leviticus 16 are solved by a literary analysis, from which is de- 


rived a history of the Day of Atonement in six stages. In the puzzling use of 
the Hiphil of the verb in Isa 52 15 Vriezen finds the meaning ‘‘cause to spatter,” 
“scatter”; that is, the Servant’s victory terrifies the nations. Such an inter- 
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pretation seems hard to connect with the mission of the Servant as a light to 
the nations. 

The last article, by J. Van der Ploeg, discusses “‘Les Pauvres d’Israél et 
leur Piété.” The much-discussed question of the relation between poverty 
and piety in the Old Testament is here subjected to a re-examination, preceded 
by a useful survey of the literature and the various current theories. From a 
fresh study of the relevant terminology Van der Ploeg concludes that the 
‘anawim are to be distinguished from the ‘aniyim, the former being humble 
and pious Israelites of all ranks of society, perhaps especially those who are 
neither rich nor poor. The poor did not form a party in Israel, and there was 
no class struggle. Poverty, as such, was always considered an evil. To this 
reviewer these conclusions are convincing. 

An index of biblical passages concludes the volume. 

MiLcar Burrows 


Discoveries at Karatepe: A Phoenician Royal Inscription from Cilicia, by 
Julian Obermann. (Publications of the American Oriental Society, Offprint 
Series No. 20). New Haven, 1948. Pp. 49, 7 plates. $1.00. 


The Phoenician version (extant in three recensions) of King Azitawadd’s 
royal inscription’ is of extraordinary interest for the study of biblical Hebrew. 
Professor Obermann has rendered us a service in making one of the recensions, 
with facsimile and photographs, readily available at low cost to American 
students. His readings, translation, and notes, however, were antiquated 
before they appeared in print. This criticism would be true of every decipher- 
ment published so far (including the reviewer’s), and is likely to remain true 
for future attempts for some time to come, if for no other reason because one 
of the Phoenician recensions is still unpublished and only the first ten lines of 
the Hittite version have appeared in print. Had Obermann been able to use 
the five interpretations of the Phoenician version (all written independently 
of one another!) that appeared before his monograph was published, his 
readings, translation, and grammatical analysis would of course have been 
improved. Apparently the promptness of his publication was given priority 
over other considerations. 

An illustration of how Azitawadd’s text helps the OT scholar is provided 


t The texts date from the second third of the ninth century, B. C. 
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by the light shed on »}3 maw) (Ec 4 2) “and I praised,” which is the prevalent 
way of expressing past time in Azitawadd’s text (i. e., adverbial infinitive 
followed by the independent pronoun; all examples are 1 sg.); e. g., (i) dp: 
spr nv (1:21; B:5) “and I set/made,” 52x J) (11:1, 6; 11:7); (ii) Sys: qax 1 
(1:12; II:8) ‘and I subjugated”; (iii) bys» —causative (used in Phoenician 
like Heb. »ypn) : qax 1 (1:5 emended by O. to nz on the mistaken assumption 
that these forms are participles) “I quickened,” 7:8 anv (1:6; the » is errone- 
ously detached by O. again to make a gal participle) ‘‘I quickened’’; etc. 

There are in the Heb. Bible a number of examples of the article with a noun 
before a genitive; e. g., o-xwn ayn (Ps 123 4) “the scorn of those who are at 
ease,” M7017 ovn (Ex 918) “the day on which she was founded,” etc. A 
specialized example of this phenomenon occurs in bya qran Tint (1:1) “Azita- 
wadd, the blessed of Baal.” 

A personal pronoun is sometimes interposed between a noun and its genitive 
in Heb.; e. g., ’sy wo: (Prov 13 4) “the soul of the sluggard,”’ nnov ansiny 
(Prov 14 13) ‘‘and the consequence of gladness,’’ etc.3 This too is attested in 
Azitawadd’s text: 0°207 o3nav (II:7) ‘the dwelling of the Danunites” (Phoen. 
—o)=Heb. —on), bya -nn (III:19) “Baal’s giving” (Phoen. -=Heb. 1-). 

This brings up a general consideration of importance in biblical studies: 
lectio difficilior preferenda est. The merits of the aphorism on scribal grounds 
are too well known to the readers of this Journal to require discussion here. 
However, the general correctness of the lectio difficilior is also to be commended 
on linguistic grounds. Rare forms, running against the evolving patterns of a 
language, are survivals that scholars should try to understand, rather than 
emend away. It takes less knowledge to emend to "28 *nnav) than to under- 
stand *}§ 03), or to emend to oxen ay> than to understand o-nxen avon 
or to emend to >xy w>) than to understand dxy wo:. Analogic changes tend to 
level away the anomalous forms of a language; but it is not the biblical scholar’s 
business to complete the process. 


Perhaps an English illustration will clarify this matter that is quite im- 
portant though not generally understood. The technical term in tennis “‘let 
ball” is usally emended by the uninitiated in America to ‘‘net ball.” Now 
“‘net” is a common word that offers no difficulty; this “let” (not the “let” 
which means “‘to permit’’!), however, is a rare survival preserved in modern 
English only in the idioms “‘let ball” and ‘“‘without let or hindrance.”’ It takes 


2 See Jewish Quarterly Review, 39 (1948), p. 43, n. 3. 
3 More examples will be given in a forthcoming article. 
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less knowledge to emend to “net ball” than to understand “let ball’; but 
here again, the test of lectio difficilior would guide one correctly. The Azita- 
wadd text, having forms which occur anomalously in Hebrew, opens our eyes 
to the linguistic significance of certain rare O. T. forms that the biblical scholar 
must understand instead of emending. 


Cyrus H. Gordon 


New Discoveries at Karatepe, by J. Obermann (Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 38, May 1949). Pp. 1-50, one plate. $1.25. 


We have to thank Professor Obermann for a second monograph on this 
important Phoenician inscription from Cilicia.. The observations that follow 
arose from a study of the text against the background of Professor Obermann’s 
two works, but especially his New Discoveries. Because of the problematic 
items in the text one feels that considerably more caution should have been 
exercised in the interpretation. 

The conclusion (pp. 44 and 21), contrasting Azitawaddu’s House of Mupsh 
and the former kings of the city, making Azitawaddu a usurper, is elaborated 
at some length. The evidence is drawn from three references, 1:16, 11:15, 
III:11. Only the second is without problem. It states, ‘in order that it 
might be a bulwark unto the Plain of Adana and unto the House of Mupsh.” 
Number three is only slightly complicated by the presence of the word (?) 
whrbmy, “and in their affluence they render service, unto Azitawaddu and unto 
the House of Mupsh.’”’ Whereas the “and” of these sentences would, in an 
English context, certainly carry the idea of contrast, it by no means does so 
in a Semitic one. The case for contrasting these two houses must then rest 
on the first of the three references, whose crux, as far as maintaining a contrast 
is concerned, is '§ bl '§ ‘bd kn lbt mp$, which with its context Obermann trans- 
lates: “And I have built mighty walls in all the extremities (of the land), 
upon the borders: in places in which there had been wicked men, leaders of 
hordes that no one had subjugated, (and which) belonged unto the House of 
Mupsh; but I, Azitawaddu, I did put them under my heels” (pages 39-40). 
He, the head of the house of Mupsh, then is supposed to have gone on to take 
over the Plain of Adana from its former ruler. The passage, not without its 
syntactic problems, might equally well be read ‘‘. .. bad men, lords of gangs, 


t Below, G signifies the Gate recension and S the Statue. 
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none of whom was a slave to the House of Mupsh, I, Azitawaddu did put, etc.” 
No contrast is necessitated by this language. The House of Mupsh, Azita- 
waddu, and the ruler of the Plain of Adana can, and probably do, refer to one 
and the same kingdom and dynasty. Other considerations should be noted. 
The possibilities for bt ’dny are not exhausted by the two noted on page 21, 
“the House of my overlord,” and ‘‘the House of Adaniya.” It could also mean 
“the house of my lordship,” and thus be a reference to himself instead of to 
one whom it is thought he has usurped, namely, the former ‘‘House of Ada- 
niya”. Further, the theory is well-nigh impossible to defend in view of what 
it must do to the plain statement of I:11, ‘and I sat on the throne of my 
father.” This may be taken in two ways according to the discussion on page 21: 
“Tt is not clear whether ‘my father’ is used here as a mere synonym of ‘my 
lord’ [the former King whose place he has usurped] or whether — and this is 
perhaps less likely — it implies that Azitawaddu was the son of a petty king 
whose throne he ascended following the former’s death or abdication. In this 
case, however, the statement ‘and I have sat upon the throne of my father’ 
would merely have been intended to say that the usurper of the kingdom of 
Adana was a prince in his own right, and not ‘a person who is of common rank’ 
(cf. 11.79, 89)” [see immediately below concerning this “idiom”]. This 
alleged contrast between the two houses is ingeniously drawn, but in view of 


the scarcity of the evidence and the use of “‘father’’ may too easily be eisegesis 
for us to build much upon it. 


This tendency to build on doubtful passages is seen in other places. The 
contrast between the “prince in his own right, and not ‘a person who is of 
common rank’ ”’ noted in the citation above, and in a number of other places, 
rests on a feeble interpretation of ’dm ’§ ’dm Sm (1II:13 and line 1 on the 
Lion). The author would have it mean “ ‘commoner’, literally: ‘whose name 
is man.’ However, in view of ’nSy h§m Gen 6 4, Nu 16 2, or buy Smwt 1 Chr 


5 24, 12 31, it more probably means ‘‘man of renown.’’ A similar case is the 
interpretation based on the difficult ’b¢ in 1:12 rendered “willingly” (p. 22). 
Reference is made (fn. 40, p. 22) to Ugaritic 'byn which is itself most difficult, 
but probably carries the meaning of “wretched” in view of its being used 
parallel to 'np. 

We note variations between S and G, and even between similar parts within 
one recension. These do not necessarily argue for scribal errors, a different 
time of inscribing, or a different purpose (cf. page 9). Variation is a basic 
feature of Semitic literary style. If that is coupled with the probable fact that 
the copy was made from memory, we have an ample explanation for the dif- 
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ferences. Where G (II:9-10) has “and I built this city and made the name 
A.,” S (III:7-8) reads “‘and I built this city and the name is A.” It is possible 
that S is a scribal error, but it need not be so taken. The tendency to see 
scribal errors must be carefully held in check for the sake of objectivity of 
interpretation. A clear warning can be seen on page 26. Of w bl kn mtm 
ldnnym Il bymty (G 11:16-17) it is said that this is “a peculiar kind of scribal 
error — an error that would have been hard to correct by philological con- 
jecture alone.” It is emended to read with S III:14 w bl kn mtmil bymty 
ldnnym, “‘and there was none seeking to cu[t off] the Danunites ( ) in my 
days.” However, as H. L. Ginsberg, apud G. Levi della Vida? interpreted 
mim and ll, both passages are correct without emendation and are to be 
rendered “and there was never night in my days for the Danunites.” An 
equally striking example of the free exercise of emendations that turned out 
to be factually unfounded will be noted on page 23, where on Sag was read p, 
an 7 read d and a d read r. The passage was made to yield a meaning, but 
with G now available the author found it necessary to reread the passage. 
This case was unnecessarily blamed on the stonecutter (p. 23). On page 25 
we read of an “epigraphic ambiguity” in S that it is now possible to “rectify” 
with the help of G. The available photographs of the drawings show no 
ambiguity. Other emendations are found on page 24, 26 (where the grammar 
of the text is corrected!) and page 28. Interpretations that are to stand must 
conform with the plain evidence of the sources undistorted. 

From the reviewer’s point of view the stylistic features noted above are of 
major consideration. There are, however, a number of-other items that could 
be noted. Two will have to suffice. Contrary to the usual view, Professor 
Obermann is still maintaining the ‘‘w plus participle plus 'ank’’ construction. 
This has no support within the framework of Semitic grammar. w plus 
infinitive absolute plus subject is, however, attested in Phoenician and 
Hebrew, to express narrative past time. Compare for example wni5l0o--h 
s¢parim of Esther 3 13, or wenah*pdk hi’ of Esther 9 1, and, most telling of all, 
weSabbeh “ni, ‘and I praised” (Eccles 4 2). 

When there is no evidence for a waw consecutive with the imperfect do we 
actually have cases of waw consecutive with the perfect, as maintained on 
pages 35 and 36? The cases in III:14 and 16 may equally well, and more 
simply, be explained as infinitive absolutes. The case in III:18, in the middle 

2 “Qsservazioni all’Iscrizione Fenicia di Karatepe”, Rendiconti della Classe 


morali, storiche e filologiche (Academia Nazionale dei Lincei), serie VIII, 
vol. IV, fasc. 5-6, 1949, pp. 273-290. 
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of the curse, is the perfect used in curses, oaths, prayers, etc., in a future 
significance, as commonly in Arabic; compare A. Socin, Arabic Grammar, 
second reprint-edition of first English edition, 1942, p. 77. 

While the reviewer differs with much of Dr. Obermann’s approach, methods 
and conclusions, his prompt and comprehensive publications can have only a 
salubrious and stimulating effect on the study of the Karatepe inscriptions. 


G. DouGcLas YounGc 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XXI. Cincinnati: 1948. Pp. 496 (Eng- 
lish) + 91 (Hebrew). $3.00. 


With each succeeding product of the scholarly pursuits of the faculty of 
this noteworthy institution the readers of the Annual have learned to expect 
a wide range of scholarly interest and a high level of intellectual achievement. 
This present volume, published on the eve of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Hebrew Union College, is no exception. The lead article deals with a phase 
of the early seventeenth-century Jewish rationalist versus traditionalist con- 
troversy in Amsterdam: ‘“‘Leon Modena and the Da Costa Circle in Amster- 
dam,” by Isaiah Sonne. The “Sixteenth Century Hebrew Critique of Philo’”’ 
discussed by Ralph Marcus is that of Azariah dei Rossi, a daring pioneer in 
critically analyzing the famous Alexandrian scholar’s views. The ‘Jewish 
Philosopher of the Tenth Century” studied by Franz Rosenthal is Ibn Ya‘i8 
of Bagdad, whose fragmentary writings indicate belief in ‘some modification 
of the Neo-Platonic scale of emanations which connected the transcendental 
and material aspects of the universe.’”’ In a comprehensive and brilliant article 
entitled ‘Solomon Maimon’s Treatment of the Problem of Antinomies and 
its Relation to Maimonides’? Samuel Atlas shows how this Maimon was the 
mediator of the famous Maimonides’ ideas to the post-Kantian school of 
Hegel. 

Particularly for non-Jewish readers one of the most interesting articles 
dealing with post-biblical Jewish lore is ‘‘The Washington Haggadah and its 
Illuminator” by Franz Landsberger. Landsberger compares the illuminations 
of this manuscript with those of Haggadahs in New York, London, and Parma, 
and concludes that these various manuscripts were illuminated by “three 
different artists with essentially identical names.’’ Samuel I. Feigin’s brief 
article provides an explanatory note on a rabbinic commentary dealing with 
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the obligation of “‘all thy males” to read the law and to appear in the temple 
on holy days. According to the Mekilta, tractate Kaspa, “all thy males’”’ was 
intended to exclude “unmanly classes” and haggdrim. The latter, usually 
rendered “‘strangers,’”’ Feigin convincingly interprets as ‘“‘the castrated ones.” 
That Simon, the sorcerer of Acts 8, appears in the Haggadah under the guise 
of “‘Balaam”’ is the interesting hypothesis set forth in an article in German by 
Hans Joachim Schoeps of the University of Erlangen, Germany. Leon J. 
Liebreich analyzes the text of U-ba’ Le-Ziyyon from Jewish ritual into its 
various biblical and non-biblical sources, largely on the basis of word com- 
parisons. Eric Werner describes the ‘Origin of the Eight Modes of Music” 
which became basic particularly in the medieval period. This “eightfold 
musical modality” had its beginnings in Mesopotamia early in the first mil- 
lennium B.C. Of especial interest to biblical students is the non-musical 
origin of the principle involved and its possible implications for interpreting 
some of the psalms. This principle of the eight modes originated, not in the 
acoustic interval of music (e. g., the octave), but in the cosmological specula- 
tion that eight is the perfect number among the heavenly bodies, and in the 
“pentecontad calendar” with its units of seven plus one. Thus the enigmatic 
“sheminith” in the superscription of Pss. 6 and 12 probably refers not to an 
octave or to an instrument of eight strings but to the eighth mode of music 
commonly used. Hence also there appears the possible significance of the 
organization of Psalm 119 into its eight-line stanzas, and the “‘all say, ‘Glory’ ” 
of Ps 29 9 corresponds to the eighth mode following the seven-fold “voice of 
the Lord.” 

In an exceptionally clearly written article Samuel S. Cohon traces the history 
of the idea of ‘Original Sin.” With his treatment of the stories of Gen 2-11, 
their similarities to and differences from Semitic and Greek parallels, and 
their essential meaning, Christian scholars can agree. Of particular interest 
is his discussion of rabbinic ideas of the fall and original sin, and of the doctrine 
of merit resulting from the atoning efficacy of the near-sacrifice of Isaac, pos- 
sibly a Jewish compensation for certain medieval Christian doctrines. Two 
rather incidental comments occur to this reviewer: Does not Prov 8 22-32 
imply that wisdom was God’s gift at creation to all men, not simply to be 
withheld cx given “at His pleasure” (p. 280)? Is there not really more of the 
concept of divine grace in Ps 51 than would appear from Cohon’s discussion 
(pp. 282-283)? Sheldon H. Blank’s “Confessions of Jeremiah and the Meaning 
of Prayer,” originally a presidential address before the Mid-West Section of 
this Society, is an illuminating application of the methods of form criticism 
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to Jeremiah’s seven ‘‘confessions.’”’ Blank shows how the language of the 
law-court, with narrative presentation of the case, a plea for mercy, and the 
divine verdict, runs through the prophet’s prayers. It might seem that such 
analysis would put the spontaneous, emotional outbursts of this sensitive soul 
into a verbal strait-jacket. The confessions in chs. 17 and 18 lack the response 
of God’s verdict, and Blank rearranges verses in ch. 15, Yet his discussion 
throughout, and especially of ch. 20, is penetrating and helpfully illuminating. 
In his customary fluent style President Emeritus Julian Morgenstern here 
adds a 132-page chapter to his already remarkable contribution to the study 
of the Hebrew calendar. This is ‘The History. of the Calendar in Israel during 
the Biblical Period,” Section VI of his still to be completed study of ‘‘The 
Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel.” Morgenstern 
defends the thesis that from the period of the United Kingdom until the days 
of the “third temple” there was a conflict between two calendars — the 
indigenous Palestinian pentecontad calendar of agricultural folk-practice and 
the international Phoenician-inspired luni-solar calendar of kingship and the 
temple cult. The luni-solar calendar, with its ‘‘non-Yahwistic” solar rites 
of a fall equinoctial New Year’s Day, was introduced by Solomon. While it 
prevailed in Israel only during Omri’s dynasty, it was Judah’s official calendar 
and was especially dominant under Ahaz, Manasseh, and Jehoiakim. The 
pentecontad calendar, with its spring New Year’s Day and its native agri- 
cultural festivals, was favored by the prophets. Hence it was revived in 
Jeroboam I’s prophet-inspired revolt, was the basis for Asa’s modified luni- 
solar calendar, and became official under Amaziah and Uzziah, Hezekiah and 
Josiah. Drastically revised, it became essentially the calendar of the post- 
exilic Holiness and Priestly Codes. Morgenstern’s theme of two distinct, yet 
concurrent, calendars accounts for some of the discrepancies in Israelite and 
Judean royal chronologies as well as the widely varying dates and types of 
festivals found in the respective law codes. However, the pendulum-like swing 
between calendars in Judah is admittedly not directly stated in the biblical 
text. The scholarly world’s reaction in part awaits the completion of this study 
by this distinguished and stimulating scholar. 

The titles of the two articles in Hebrew which conclude the volume are 
“Ancient Problems in the Bible” by Judah Rosenthal, and ‘‘The History of 
the Midrash Schools in jerusalem in the Seventeenth Century” by Meir 
Benajahu. 


Cuar.es F, KraFt 





BOOK NOTICES 


The Drama of Ancient Israel, by John W. Flight, in collaboration with Sophia 
L. Fahs, pp. xv-+201, with A Guide for Teachers, by Elsie M. Bush, pp. 47. 
Boston: the Beacon Press, 1949. $2.75. 


This is a companion volume to Professor Flight’s Moses: Egyptian Prince, 
Nomad Sheikh, Lawgiver (1942). The author reconstructs for young people 
of junior and senior high-school age the biblical story from the entrance of 


the Hebrews into Canaan in the Amarna period through the reign of Solomon, 
setting forth ‘‘what appears actually to have happened.” The narrative is 
well told, and good use is made of archaeological materials. Though in simple 
and popular style, it reflects the high standards of scholarship for which the 
author is well known. The Guide uses a scholarly approach, and profits much 
from the archaeological studies of Albright, Glueck, and others, although 
many might find the stated theological objective too limited. 
H. G. M. 


As a Mighty Stream; the Progress of Judaism through History, by Julian 
Morgenstern. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society, 1949. Pp. xi-+ 
442. $4.00. 


This volume, written by one of the most faithful members of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, the President Emeritus of Hebrew Union 
College, is a collection of addresses and papers prepared during some forty 
years of official connection with the College. They are important reflections 
of the author’s philosophy of Judaism and his interpretations of Jewish 
history and Reform Judaism. They explain to no small extent the significant 
impact made by HUC on American Judaism. Particularly striking is the 
universalistic note that runs through these essays. The high point of the 
volume, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the essay, ‘“‘Nation, People, Religion — 
What Are We?” previously privately printed. The many friends of Dr. Mor- 
genstern will welcome the publication of these products of a great scholar and 
religious leader. 

H. G. M. 
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Palestine — Mohammedan Holy Land, by Charles D. Matthews ( Yale Oriental 


Series — Researches — Vol. XXIV). New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1949. Pp. xxx+176. $3.00. 


An important volume, but the title is quite completely inappropriate. 
Apart from the author’s introduction (pp. xi-xxx), notes, glossary, bibliog- 
rapy, and index, it is a translation of two Arabic documents; i. e., The Book of 
Arousing Souls to Visit Jerusalem's Holy Walls, written as a pilgrim’s guide 
by Burhan ad-Din ibn al-Firkah al-Fazari of Damascus (died 1329 A. D.), 
and The Book of Inciting Desire to Visit Abraham the Friend of Allah, etc., 
likewise a guide-book, by Abu ’I-Fida’ of Hebron (died 1429). The manuscripts 
are preserved in the Landberg Collection of Arabic Manuscripts at Yale 
University, and Matthews has collated them with copies in the British 
Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


H. G. M. 





A REJOINDER 


In the December issue of this Journal, Professor Ginsberg replies to my 
review of his book Studies in Daniel in the June issue in terms that call for 
some answer from me. His reply is much longer than my review, but I will 
respect the editor’s space and keep my observations as brief as possible. 

May I first express my regret that on p.-175 I wrote “first” and “this” for 
“fourth” and “first,” in the statement which I declared to be a non-sequitur. 
In the corrected form, which Ginsberg gives, it is still a non-sequitur, as he 
agrees. Nor will the argument that the fourth beast was a more loathsome 
edition of the first alter it. The first beast had wings; the fourth beast had 
none. Why, then, must the first beast be credited with the fangs because the 
fourth beast had the teeth? The argument is still a complete non-sequitur. 
The mere multiplying of non-sequitur arguments does not add to their force. 
Similarly, when Ginsberg in his Studies (p. 14) claims that a man’s heart is 
bestowed more naturally on a bear than on a lion, and hence this feature should 
be transferred from Dan 7 4 to the following verse, he is completely uncon- 
vincing. A man’s heart is not “natural” in either case. 

When Ginsberg corrects me the second time, I am puzzled. He says that 
his caution against fussiness stands on page 22, and not on p. 21, as I say. 
In my copy it stands on p. 21, lines 21f. As to his pressing of the difference 
between the uprooting of the three horns, and the humbling of the three kings, 
or his rigid interpretation of the kings of the latter verse to mean actual kings, 
and not persons whom the writer held to have a prior claim to the title, I can 
only say that this whole approach is out of place in relation to the book of 
Daniel. This kind of logical precision is nowhere found in the book. Any 
literature rust be interpreted according to the canons which it supplies itself, 
and throughout the whole book there are inconcinnities of detail. To press 
these in one place and to ignore them in another, according to the necessities 
of a theory which has to be imposed upon the book, is not scientific criticism. 

In a seritence I observed that the view that Ptolemy VI was one of the 
uprooted Horns, uprooted from the Seleucid line by Antiochus IV’s usurpation, 
was quite: different from Ginsberg’s claim that Ptolemy VI and VII were 
amongst the three kings who were put down by the eleventh horn. This 
offers to Ginsberg an opening to attack what the unwary reader might think 
is my view. Twice he refers to Heliodorus amongst the three uprooted horns, 
and the réader might suppose I advocate that view, when I have criticized 
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it as firmly as any. My purpose was to review Ginsberg’s book and not to 
expound my own views, and I still refrain from doing so. I have stated them 
with sufficient clarity elsewhere. 

Ginsberg says I fail to realize that the epithet “‘little’”’ is as inapp opriate a 
description of Antiochus IV in relation to his predecessors as in relation to 
his contemporaries. Such a statement is full of confusions. On Ginsberg’s 
view the eleven kings are Antiochus and ten contemporaries. In what sense 
is he “‘little’” with reference to those whom Ginsberg names? The alternative 
view, which finds the horns to stand for the Seleucid dynasty, can explain the 
term “little,” since Antiochus was a cadet of the family and not the rightful 
heir to the throne. 

Special significance is found by Ginsberg in the preposition “until” in 4 30 
(E. V. 33), to explain the addition in the fulfilment as against the prediction, 
though the same preposition stands in the prediction, and it is hard to see what 
peculiar significance it can have here. The addition of afterthoughts is 
characteristic of the book, and finds its sufficient explanation in the mentality 
of the writer, without resort to special reasons for allowing them in one case 
and removing them in another. Ginsberg’s implied claim that afterthoughts 
of one pattern can be allowed, but of another cannot, is quite unreasonable. 
The mentality that runs to afterthoughts will add them, whether they fit 
more easily or less easily, and where we find a whole series of them in a single 
book, it is more scientific to find them to reveal the mentality of the author 
than to treat them differently to serve our theories. 

When Ginsberg challenges me to say whether I find any bitterness against 
the Greek empire revealed in Nebuchadnezzar’s conduct, I cheerfully reply 
with an unhesitating No! I do not regard the kings of the stories as simply 
lay figures for Antiochus. I find them to be stories which the writer based 
partly on traditions, but which he skilfully used to convey a timely message 
to his contemporaries, and into which, therefore, he worked allusions to con- 
temporary events. Their purpose was to encourage his friends to resistance 
against the king’s demands, and not to give a portrayal of Antiochus. Anti- 
ochus commanded the Jews to eat unclean meats, set up an image and altar 
in the temple and commanded men to sacrifice to heathen gods, seized with 
his own hands the temple vessels, and proscribed the worship of the God of 
the Jews. These are precisely the things that figure in the stories, which call 
for an unflinching loyalty in resistance. It would be interesting to learn 
what special relevance these things could be given by Ginsberg to the situation 
in the early third century to which he ascribes the chapters. 
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That I do not regard all the items of linguistic argument which Ginsberg 
advances as convincing he rightly guesses. May I take a single example? 
He claims that in 12 8 the alleged translator found the word n1nx in his text, 
but wrongly read it as n-nx. Why could not the meaning “What is the end 
of these things?” be original? In 7 28 we find in the Aramaic part a reference 
to “the end of the matter”, and there is thus nothing alien to the thought of 
the book in the MT here. To adduce this as evidence of translation is surely 
fantastic. 

It comforts and amuses me to find Ginsberg describing my view of the 
composition of the book of Daniel as “‘ultra-simple.” Some years ago the 
late A. A. Bevan declared my view of the genesis of the book to be too com- 
plicated. To-day the same view is said to be “‘ultra-simple,” as indeed it is 
compared with Ginsberg’s. I am not concerned to settle issues by any such 
descriptive epithets, but only to seek the truth. Ginsberg refers to my dogged 
maintenance of my view, as though I am tied to a theory and unwilling to 
see the light. I am only concerned to make sure that it is light, and to ask for 
reasonable evidence for the view I am offered. Ginsberg resorts to prophecy 
as he had done in his book, and predicts that, like the Underwood typewriter, 
his view is what the reader will ultimately buy. As I am merely a reviewer, 
it would be improper for me to enter the realms of prophecy, and I am content 
to ask for solid evidence rather than forecast as the basis of my confidence. 

Professor Ginsberg has for many years honoured me with his correspondence 
and his friendship, and I hold him in high esteem. My review ’of his book 
was bound to be an honest one, since a reviewer has a duty to the reader of 
the review and to himself as well as to the author; but it was written in full 
recognition of the qualities of the author’s scholarship, to which I paid tribute, 
and do so now again. I have recently had to review three books on Daniel 
by friends of mine so different as those by Lattey, Ginsberg and Young. To 
agree with them all is impossible; to agree wholly with any of them I find 
difficult. My simplest and safest course is to maintain complete sincerity in 
reviewing; and sincerity is the hall-mark of friendship. 


H. H. Row.ey 
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